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IN A TRAIN* 

Friends often ask me : When do you read ? 
My life seems pretty full of various activities, some 
useful perhaps, others of a doubtful utility. It is 
not easy to make friends with books and live in 
their charmed world when the horrid business of 
politics consumes our youth and eats up our days 
and nights which, under a better dispensation, 
would be given to happier pursuits. Yet even in 
this dreary round I try to find a Httie time at night 
to read some book that is far removed from politics. 
I do not succeed always. But most of my reading 
takes place in railway trains as I journey to and fto 
across this vast land. 

A third class or an intermediate class compart- 
ment is not an ideal place to read in or do any 
work. But the invariable friendliness of my fellow- 
travellers and the courtesy of railway officials make 
a difference and I am aftaid I cannot pretend to 
experiencing aU the discomforts of such travelling. 
Odiers insist on my having more than my fair 
share of space, and many acts of courtesy give a 
pleasant human touch to the journey. Not that I 

^Written in moving train. First published in the 
Modem Kevien’, Calcutta. 
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lo^ e discomfort or seek it. Not do I indulge in 
traielhcg durd dass because there is anv virtue 
m It or prmaple intoUed The mam consider- 
ation IS one of rupees* annas and pics The 
difference m third clis and 'ccond dass fires is so 
great that only ditc neccssior induces me to indulge 
m the luxury of second dass crat cl 

In the old days, a dozen years ago, 1 used to 
■write a great deal while tiatellmg, chiefly letters 
dealing \nth Congress work Repeated e^enence 
of tanous nulway lines made me judge them from 
the point of i leti of facility of wnting on them 
1 think I gat e first pbee to the East Indun Railsi av, 
the North Western was Bur , but the G I P Rail 
way was definitely bad and shook one thoroughlr 
Why this was so I do not kno'W, nor do I Imow 
wlw fires should differ so greatly between die 
different railway companies, all under State control 
Here again the G 1 P Railway stands out as one 
of the most expensive and it will not e\ en issue 
ordinary return tickets 

I hai e gis en up the habit of v.ntiDg much m a 
tram. Perhaps mv body is less flexible nou and 
cannot adjust itself so well as it used to to the 
shaking and jolting of a moimg tram But I 
catty a box full of books "w tth me on my journeys, 
taking always far mote t n I can possibly read* 
It IS a coxnfoxtiog fcdia to hare books around 
one even thou^ one nr/ not read. 

Tins lour^ was goit^ to be a long one, to 
^ Kacacb, almost it seemed to me after my air 
journeys half way to Europe So my box was weff 
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filled with a variety of books. I started off, as was 
my wont, in an intermediate class compartment. 
But at Laliore, the next day, fearful and terrifying 
accounts of the heat and the dust on the way 
weakened my resolve and I promoted myself to tlie 
luxuries of second class travel. Thus travelling 
in style and moderate comfort I went across the 
Sind desert. It was as well that I did so for 
even in our closely shuttered compartment clouds 
of fine dust streamed in tlirough all manner of 
crevices and coveted us layer upon layer, and made 
tlie air heat’y to breathe. I tliought of the third 
class and shuddered. I can stand heat and much 
else but dust I find much more difficult to tolerate. 

Among tlie books I read on the long journey 
was about a remarkable and unusual man, Edward 
Wilson, lover of birds and animals and comrade 
imto death of Scott in the Antarctic regions. The 
book had a double appeal to me for it had come 
to me from yet another remarkable man. It was 
a gift from A. G. Fraser, for long principal of the 
Achimota College in West Africa, that noble and 
unique monument of African education which he 
had built up with labour and sympathy and affec- 
tion. 

The sandy, inhospitable desert of Sind passed 
by as the train sped along, and I read of the Antarc- 
tic regions and of man’s gallant fight against the 
elements, of human courage that conquered mighty 
nature itself, of endurance almost beyond belief. 
And of high endeavour and loyalty to comrades 
and forgetfolness of self and good humour in the 
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face of ever) concewablc misfortune. And why ? 
Not for any advantage to the persons concerned, 
not even ob\iovisly for the public good or the 
marked benefit of science \vhy then? Simply 
because of the daring that is m man, the spirit tot 
will not submit but ^rvays seeks to mount higher 
and higher, the call that comes from the stats. 
Most of us are deaf to that call but it is well that a 
fen’ hear jt and ennoble our present generation. 
To Aem hfe is a continual challenge, a long ad- 
venture, a testing of their worth ; 

“I count hfe just a stuff 

To tty the soul’s strength on ” 

Sudi a one was Edward Wilson and it is well 
that after having reached the Southern Pole, he 
and his companions lay dow’o for their final rest in 
those vast Antarctic regions where the long day 
follows tlie long night and silence reigns There 
they he surrounded by immeasurable expanses of 
snow and ice, and over diem the hand or man has 
put up a fitting insciiptioo : 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.*^ 

The Poles have been ccmquered, the deserts 
surveyed, the high mountams have yielded to man, 
though Everest still remains proud and unvanquish- 
ed. But man is persistent and Everest will have 
to bow to him, for his puny body has a Mind tot 
recognizes no bounds and a spirit that knows no 
defeat. And then, what remains > The earth be- 
comes smaller and smaller and romance and knightly 
adventure seem to go out of it. We ate even told 
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tliat a flight to die Pole may be a common occur- 
lence before long. And die mountains have funicu- 
lars running up their sides and luxut)^ hotels at die 
top where jazz bands break die sdUness of die night 
and mock die eternal silence of the snows, and 
dull middle-aged people pla}’’ badge and talk 
scandal, and bored and blase 3'ouag people and old 
seek pleasure feverislilj'', and seek it in vain. 

x\nd yet, adventure is alwa^’s diere for die 
adventurous, and die wide world sdll beckons to 
those who have courage and spirit, and die stars 
hurl dieir cliallenge across die skies. Need one 
go to die Poles or die deserts or die mountains for 
adventure when die adventure of life is diere for 
all who care ? \Vliat a mess we have made of diis 
life of ours and of human society, and witii plenty 
and joy and a free development of die human spirit 
open to us, ive yet starve in misery and have our 
spirits crushed in a slavery worse tlian that of old. 
Let us do our bit to change diis so diat human 
beings may become wordiy of dieir great inheritance 
and make dieir lives full of beauty and joy and the 
diings of die spirit. The adventure of life beckons 
and it is die greatest adventure of all. 

Tlie desert is covered widi darkness but die 
train rashes on to its appointed goal. So also 
perhaps humanity is stumbling along diougli the 
night is dark and the goal liidden from us. Soon 
die da}’’ will come and instead of die desert diere wiU 
be the blue-green sea to greet us. 

Jt/lj 17, 1936 
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WORKING COM&nTTEE 1936 

The cODstitutiou of the Congiess directs the 
President to select the members of the Working 
Committee for his term of office This duty and 
this burden thus devolve upon me and I have 
given this matter the most careful and earnest 
consideration Inevitably I have consulted many 
colleagues and sought theu guidance m the matter 
This became especially incumbent on me as I 
placed in a sometvhat peculiar posiuon As Piesi 
dent, I tvas the chief executive of the Congress 
and \fas supposed to icpiesent that great organiza- 
tion But m some major matters of policy I do 
not represent the majority vietppoint to -rrhich 
expression has been gnen m the resolutions of the 
Luckno'w Congress Thus die Working Committee 
could not, at the same time, represent, on these 
matters my views as well as those of the majority 
I have felt that it would be improper for me, under 
these circumstances, to sdect a committee entirely 
in consonance with my views and that the views 
of the majority of Congressmeo, as expressed in 
in the open sessions of die Congress must prevail 
I was tempted to shift the burden of selection on 
the All Indu Congress Committee, so that this 
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Committee might choose such persons to represent 
it as it thought fit and proper. But after much 
tliought I have come to the conclusion that this 
would not be a proper course to adopt and I may 
not sliirk the responsibility tliat has been cast on 
me. I have tried therefore to form a committee 
vdiich represents mainly the majority viewpoint, 
but wliich also contains some representatives of 
the minority. Such a selection has its disadvantages. 
I have endeavoured, however, to make it a com- 
mittee which, I hope, will puU together in the 
struggle against imperialism and serve tlie Congress 
and tlie country worthily in tliis great struggle. 
I trust tliat my colleagues of tlie AU India Cong- 
ress Committee and Congressmen in general will 
give this Committee their loyal cooperation and 
support and strengthen its hands in die great 
work before us, so that we can build up a joint 
and impregnable anti-imperialist front. 

The Committee is limited, under die constitu- 
tion, to fifteen members, including the President. 
It is impossible to include aU those whom I would 
like to have in it. I regret especially that some 
old and valued members, who have served on the 
Working Committee in past years, have been left 
out of it. I hope, however, that we shall continue 
to have their fiill cooperation and that we shall 
frequently avail ourselves of their advice. 

I select the following fourteen members for 
the Working Committee : 

Treasurer — Siiri Jamnalal Bajaj 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CRITICS 

To newspapers and journalists my gratitude is 
infinite for their courtesy in giving publicity to 
what I say and write. Especially I am beholden 
to my critics who labour so hard to improve me 
by pointing out my innumerable failings and 
blemishes. I value that criticism more even than 
the praise of others. My regret is that a life full 
of many activities, of rushing about from place to 
place, of addressing vast gatherings and being 
tossed about by friendly and enthusiastic crowds, 
of debate and argument, of heavy office work and 
the facing of mountains of letters, of an hour stolen 
now and then to cut myself away for a while from 
the strife and turmoil of our mad world and to 
lose myself in a pleasing volume, leaves me Htde 
chance or time to keep pace with the abundant 
advice which friends as well as opponents generous- 
ly shower upon me. But sometimes I dip into this 
well of advice and criticism and, in spite of my 
innate modesty, a feeling of elation seizes me at 
the thought tiiat even the casual words that fall 
from my lips move people so much, even though 
sometimes that movement may be one of wratli. 

In this abundance of speaking and reporting 
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answering these many questions and I shall content 
myself by referring the questioner to my autobio- 
graphy wherein he will find my general reactions 
to men and tilings. And yet I cannot remain 
wholly silent when vague msinuations are made 
about my colleagues and I am quoted as an authority 
for these. I find references to continuous frictions 
between my colleagues and myself, of imminent 
disruption within the Congress, and of other dkfe 
happenings. I find also some words of mine which 
I used at a women’s meeting in Bombay distorted 
to mean sometliing tiiat I never intended. 

I believe I have been frank enough at Lucknow 
and later about the anomalous position which I 
occupy in the Congress Executive. That curious 
and somewhat embarrassing position has however 
nothing to do with my socialist faitii. It was 
entirely a political difference which saw the light of 
day at Lucknow. None of us made a secret of 
it for we felt that about vital matters we had all 
to be perfectly open and above board and frank 
with the public whose suffrages we seek and who 
will be the ultimate arbiter of India’s destiny. 
So we agreed to differ and differ openly, but having 
done so, we also agreed to co-operate and puU 
together, not only because of the larger cause of 
Indian independence, which we all had at heart, 
but also because our points of agreement were fat 
more numerous than our points of disagreement. 
There was, inevitably, a difference in outlook, a 
difference in stress on various things. All this was 
political, not socialistic, except in so far as socialism 
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produced that diffcrcDce outlook and stiess 
Nothing that could be called socialistic appeared 
in any of the lesolutioos at Luckno'v. E\en the 
socialists realised that the ptinurj issue \vas politi- 
cal, that of independence, and on that they con- 
centrated 

Ha\ mg agreed to pull together, I must say that 
my colleagues ha\c treated me and m) \3garies 
■yith c\cry considerauon and I am deeply grateful 
to them I realise foil), and I stated as mucli to 
my colleagues once that I am a bit of a handful, 
Arrays apt to jump and hop and often rushing in 
where 'Msei and sedatet people v,ould abide their 
time StiU the> bote mth me and suffered my 
vagaries To talk of splits and the like is an 
absurdity There can be no di\ ision m our ranks 
when the call of independence comes to all of us 
and tingles the blood in out veins \\ c may agree 
or disagree ne may e\cn part compan} sometimes, 
but suU We match together to the tune of that call 
And to all who heat it and respond to it, we offer 
a warm welcome to out ranks, whatetet their 
other \ietts might be 

About khadj again 1 ha\e been reported as 
ha\ing passed diswraging remarks I have stated 
often enough that I do not consider khadi as a 
final solution of out economic ills and therefore 
I seek elsewhere fot that final solution But still 
I believe that, situated as we arc toda>, khadi has a 
defimte value, political, social and economic, and 
must therefore be cnamn^ed 

But most of the questions relate to socialism 
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and unhappil)’" betray not only ignorance but 
passion, •which darkens the mind. Socialism is an 
economic doctrine. It is a -^'ay of organising the 
production and distribution and other activities of 
society. It is, according to its votaries, a solution 
of the ills from which society suffers today. And 
yet, in considering tliis economic policy, we are 
continually having God and religion hurled at us, 
and Russia, like King Cliarles’ head, is always crop- 
ping up. I am perfectly prepared to discuss the 
Almighty or tlie strange and mysterious ways in 
which he is worshipped, and I am equally willing to 
talk of Russia, for Russia is a fascinating countty 
today. But I do object to being side-tracked from 
the main issue. That can only be caused by confu- 
sion or a deliberate avoidance of tlie real question. 

About religion I am quite convinced that there 
must be the most perfect freedom of faiths and 
obsen^ance. People can worship God in any of 
the thousand ways they like. But I also claim that 
freedom not to worship God if I so choose, and I 
also claim freedom to draw people away from 
what I consider superstition and unsocial practices. 
But when religion comes in the garb of vested 
interest and exploits people, it is not religion and it 
must, be countered. 

I believe in the basic economic theory wliich 
underlies the social structure of Russia. I think 
also that Russia has made the most remarkable 
progress culturally, educationally and industrially, 
and even spiritually, if I may use the word in its 
real sense. But nevertheless I do not accept or 
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approve of ever> dung that has taken place in Russia 
and i do not therefore propose to foUotv bhad- 
fold the example of Russia. Therefore I prefer to 
use the void sociahsm lathct than communisi^ 
because the latter has come to signify Soviet Russia. 
Some captains of indnstrjr id Bombay take great 
exception to my use of the word socialism instead 
of communism, apparently thinking that thereby 
I seek to delude out people They need not exate 
themselves over this matter. I am not afraid of 
the word commurusm. G>nstitutcd as I am, all 
ray sympathies go to the under-dog and to him 
who is persecuted most That in itself would be 
sufficient to incline me tou^ards communism when 
all the power of the State and of vested interest 
tries to ctush ic. Others move in a different way 
and naturally and gracefully incline to an alliance 
with power and the top-dog That power in 
India is British Iiiipcrialisro. 

But words and labels confuse. What I seek 


is an elimination of the profit motive in society 
and its i^laccmcnt by a spirit of social service, 
co-operation taking the place of competition, pro- 
duction for consumption instead of for profit. 
Because I hate violence and consider it an abomina- 
tion I cannot toleiate willingly out present system, 
which IS based on violence I seek, tlierefore, a 
mote enduring and peaceful system from which 
me roots of violence mve been removed, and where 
^tred shrivels up Md yields place to nobler feel- 
ings. All this I call sodalism 

How this wiU come to India 1 cannot say. 
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what intermediate steps there will be, what crises 
to overcome. But I know this that without some 
such effort we shall not solve our problems of 
poverty and unemployment. If there are other 
ways why do not my critics place tliem before tlie 
coimtry, instead of getting angry at something 
which they do not like or perhaps do not under- 
stand ? 

But before socialism comes, or can even be 
attempted, there; must be the power to shape our 
destiny ; there • must be political independence. 
That remains the big and aU absorbing issue before 
us, and whetlier we believe in socialism or not, if 
we are serious about independence, we must join 
forces to wrest it from unw illin g hands. 

I believe in full democracy, political and 
economic. For the moment I work for political 
democracy but I hope that this will enlarge itself 
into social democracy also. The Congress has laid 
down the only possible democratic procedure for 
settling our problems — ^that of a Constituent As- 
sembly. I cannot understand how any person who 
calls himself a democrat can object to this or seek 
another way. But people who talk of the un- 
thinking millions of India, as the signatures of the 
Bombay manifesto of Twenty-one did, and object 
to vital problems being placed before them, prob- 
ably woiffd not like to be called democrats. 

Do we stand for a democratic solution of our 
problems ? That is a question I should like to 
ask my critics. If so dien why all this shouting 
and trembling and wrathful utterance when I place 
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AN AUTHOR REPLIES 

For an author to enter into argument with his 
critics is an unbecoming procedure. He has had 
his say in liis book, and it is right that they should 
have their say. For me to venture to criticise the 
critics of my Autobiography would be almost un- 
pardonable, for reviewers both in England and 
India have treated this book with a generosity and 
goodwill which have been overwhelming. 

But I am challenged by Mr. N. C. Kelkar and 
other friends and answers are demanded of me to a 
number of questions that they have framed. I 
have absolutely no desire to enter the lists on this 
issue with Mr. Kelkar, whom I have long respected, 
or others. But as I am asked questions, I cannot 
remain whoUy silent. 

What is my Autobiography ? It is not meant 
to be a record of aU the important events of the 
past few years. It is a record of my own thoughts 
and moods and how they were affected by external 
happenings. I endeavoured to make tliis a truthful 
record of my own mental development. How far I 
succeeded in doing so, it is not for me to say. But 
the important tiring is not what happened, but 
how it struck me and what impression it produced 
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on me That is the test of the troth ot othcraise 
of the book 

Of coutse if my owi impression ot Mbit 
happened was at coosideEible variance with actual- 
ity, this would knock the bottom out of an^ argu- 
ment that I might advance, and my own mmd and 
thoughts would be based on falsehood I would 
isolate myself from reality and probably shrivel up 
Thus the truth or otherwise of events as recorded 
m the book is of importance 

But stiU I would ventute to say that the primary 
test of the book is psychological It has given 
me no little pleasure to find tnat many of my re- 
viewers have proceeded on this basis and some 
English friends even, who are opposed wholly 
to my polmcs, have gained a certain psychological 
lnslg^lt into the mind and soul of our national 
movement Pot though I wrote as an individual 
about an individual, to some extent I naj claim to 
have represented the mental conflicts if large num- 
bers of others who worked in out freedom move- 
ment True understanding between friends as 
well as opponents comes only from this psychologi 
cal insight, as between opposing groups it is fright 
fully hard, jf not impossible to gain this insight 

I would beg therefore that my book be consi- 
dered primarily from this aspect, all others are 
secondary 

My second te^st would be that the entire 
wood be considered as a whole and that we should 
not lose ourselves in the trees Inevitabh, in 
a great country like India and during a powerful 
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nationalist movement, various sets of ideas emerge 
and fight for mastery. Tliese ideas are bigger and 
apart from die individuals or leaders who express 
them, and as far as possible we should consider 
them as ideas and not merely as appendages to 
persons whom we may like or dislike. Tlius in 
our political movement during die past few years 
diere was a certain Congress ideology, a Liberal 
ideology, a Responsivist ideology, as well as odiers. 
Today the economic and social issue having forced 
itself into die forefront, odier sets of ideas are 
producing a ferment and a conflict in men’s minds. 
In considering diese various sets and complexes of 
ideas we can say, regardless of die individuals who 
hold diem, diat a particular one is progressive or 
harmful, it leads to independence or is reactionary. 
I hold that the Liberal and Responsivist ideologies 
are definitely reactionary and harrnful, and they in- 
evitably involve a co-operation widi British imperial- 
ism. Thus instead of helping us to march along 
the road to freedom, they strengthen the hold of 
British imperialisrn. This has notiiing to do with 
die individuals who may hold these views ; I may 
respect them in their personal capacities and have 
affection for them and admire their character and 
courage. But still I may hold diat diey err political- 
ly and give die wrong lead. The Congress, I 
diink, has given a straighter and a definitely anti- 
imperialist lead, and though in some matters it 
has been reactionary at times, it has, I beheve, 
pushed us towards freedom. Believing tiiis, I 
have given it my allegiance and worked for it to 
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the best of my ability 

If these are my definite opinions must I not 
express them for fear of offending some people by 
m) criticism of their tieus^ That uxiuld be a 
fuule and a puerde poliq., unbecoming in a public 
man We who dabble m public affairs and seek to 
change the desumes of miiUons date not remain 
quiet on vital issues I claun the right of free 
criticism of pubhc policies and I gladly acknow 1 
edge this nght in others who may be opposed to 
m\ views Onl\ thus can we have glimpses of the 
truth and hammet out a right polia But of course 
such criticism should be w ithout malice or ill wall 
It was with this viewpoint that I wrote my 
book I maj ha\e failed to h\c up to the ideal 
aimed at, but the booh does represent my own 
carefully considered \ lews on the s arious ideologies 
and policies before the country ITiere may be 
minor errors here and there but they do not affect 
the mam aiyument I might add that some extra 
ordinary lefetcnces have appeared in the press to 
the effect that I have been gomg about apologismg 
for my book and for its so called inaccuracies 
I ha\ e done no such thing and I am yet unaware 
of any major error in it 

Members of die Rcsponst^ist Party, I am told, 
sign tile Congress creed of independence Personal 
1}, though 1 welcome dm, I am not prepared to 
accept that tlus is a final proof m their case or in 
the case of Congressmen generally, of the acceptance 
of the ideology of independence as I understand it 
It IS Well known that there are some Congressmen 
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who are not terribly keen on independence and who 
seek continually to tone it down. The real test 
comes in action and in our day to day activities. 

How far my own ideology of independence 
governs the Congress I cannot say. But I Imow it is 
widely prevalent in Congress ranks. I believe that 
it is essentially diflFerent from the ideas of political 
freedom that Liberals and Responsivists, as a body, 
give expression to. This Liberal and Responsivist 
conception of Indian freedom, though opposed to 
British control in India, seems to me to move 
within the orbit of British imperialism. Hence, 
though disliking it and seeking to rid themselves 
of it, they in effect help it and Strengthen it. They 
cooperate with it frequently and give it a mord 
baclang which is injurious to our freedom move- 
ment. Man}^ of them insist on the continuation of 
the British military occupation of India, an idea 
that is wholly repugnant to me. The whole con- 
ception of Dominion Status seems to me to be an 
acceptance of the basic fabric of British imperialism. 
That conception is therefore unacceptable to me. It 
is evident that our ideas in regard to imperialism, 
what it is and what it thrives on, differ fundamental- 
ly. It is not surprising therefore that with differing 
premises we should draw different conclusions. 

The Liberals and the Responsivists have in the 
past repeatedly accepted high office under tlie 
British Government — Executive CounciUorships, 
jMinistries and the like. Whatever the motive be- 
liind it, I have no doubt in my mind that this in- 
evitably results in intimate cooperation with and 
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support of the impeijaiist system It means co 
operation in the repression of the freedom nio\ c- 
ment We have seen that repeatedly in the past 
hit N C Kelkat, if I remember rightly, once 
congratulated publicly one of his paity members on 
his appointment as an E\ecuUve Counallot If 
the Congress dcades to accept oriice under the 
new Act, I am quite sure that to that extent it \i ill 
cooperate with and sticogdicn Btiush imperialism 
It uii! also then become partly icsponsiblc for anj 
repression or suppression of civil liberties that 
rrught ensue 

Repression and the demal of cn il liberties has 
ftcquently been condemned by the Liberals and the 
Responsivists And yet, it has seemed to me that 
the condemnation has often been of the quantity 
of It and not the quality This was natural enougn 
as the ofRaal Me>^-point as to the necessity of re- 

? cession tias largely accepted. 1 remember Me 
J C Kelkat piessiog Government to release 
members of the Congress Working Committee 
from prison The argument adianced nas that 
the situation had unptoied sidhcicntly to permit 
this to be done, and, m any e\ ent, if they mis- 
behaved again, thw could be sent back to prison 
That argument did violence to mj way of thinlwing 
^ It seemed to me a substantial justification of the 
Government s general oolici and its orevious 
activities 


Take a^ia the r«ihcs I hv. e received from Sit 
bnaswamy Ijat and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to mV 
circular on Civil Liberties I make no gnevance 
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of thek refusal to join the proposed organisation. 
Others also had done so without giving the parti- 
cular reasons they gave. These reasons are impor- 
tant and significant and they go to show, to my 
thinking, that they accept the British Government’s 
viewpoint in regard to the suppression of civil 
liberties, although they no doubt think that the 
Government went further tlian it should have done. 

All this seems to me to be the acceptance of 
the ideology of imperialism and powerful moral 
support of the policy of repression. Innumerable 
other activities — ^political, semi-political, social — at 
a time when fierce repression was going on all over 
the country, added to this moral support. For 
persons who felt keenly the distress of the country 
and the humiliation of the ordinances and the 
repression, it was hardly fitting to be hobnobbing 
continually with those who were responsible for 
this repression, of feasting witli them, of giving 
parties to them. This was not a matter of sym- 
pathising with civil disobedience, but of 7wf sympa- 
thising with the Government tkat was trying to 
crush tlie spirit of India. It was a question almost 
of common decency. 

This is the general background of my thought 
and I should like klr. Kelkar to understand it, 
though he might disagree with it utterly. And, 
if there is any substance in that thought, my con- 
clusions follow from it. It does not help in the 
clarification of issues, if we call each other perverse 
or impute evil motives to one another. 

T could give many quotations from speeches 
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and ■WTitings which support mj contenuon that 
there is no ana imperialist outlook among leading 
members of the Responstvist Patty as well as the 
Liberals But this article is long enough already 
I shall however, mention one or two instances 
Mr M R Jayakat (I think it was m an inter- 
view in the Tiniit of India eatlj m September 193 5) 
appealed to his countrymen to work the new Act 
in a spirit of compromise, to enter into a pact with 
the Go%ernor, not to oppose him m any wa), and 
thus ptevent the use of the special powers If 
tbs IS not an acceptance of the so-called Reforms 
and of the whole impemhst s}stem which stands 
behind them I do not know what it is I could 
not better the ciiiicism of the ‘Servant of India’ 
(September 1935) of tbs declarauon of Mr 
Jayakar 

Df *^foofi;e has in the past /requcntly appealed 
for cooperation with the British Gov ctnment and he 
was fortunate enough to be congratulated for it bv 
the Calcutta ‘Statesman ’ His military sdiool 
received the blessings of the Commander in Chief 
and Lord 'Willingdon is reported to have expressed 
the hope that the school would lo)ally serve the 
Bnush Empire Peisonall} I have no desire to 
serve the Bntish Empire not have 1 an) sympathy 
for those who have this passion But howwvec 
that might be, no one could call those who w ish to 
serve and strengthen the British Empire as anti 
imperialists 

]mf 16, 1936 
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THE NEW OFFENSIVE 

The New Offensive. But of course it is not 
new. We have long been aware of it. And yet 
it seems to be taking a new aspect and a more 
aggressive one. Forced to recogniae that terrorism, 
of which so much has been made in recent years, 
does not exist any longer, the Sherlock Holmes and 
Watsons of the Bengal Government have searched 
diligently for fresh dangers hidden from the public 
eye. How else is the vast secret ser\'ice system of 
the Government to be kept employed ? They have 
loyal service to their credit, they have received ful- 
some praise from Viceroys and Governors, they 
have families to support, are they to be asked to 
join the swelling ranks of the unemployed ? 

We are told by people who are in the know of 
the secrets of Government that “there had been 
recently a marked tendency to abandon the terroris- 
tic policy of individual murder.” It is comforting 
to know that the sleuth-hounds of Government 
have discovered this tremendous secret. Ordinary 
men and women had come to this conclusion many 
years ago, but then they had no secret information. 
They could only judge from the obvious, and 
tlie obvious, as every detective knows, is often very 
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misleadiDg But now the m>ster> men have gi\ea 
theic verdict and -vve can sle^ more securelj ui out 
beds Terrorism is over, it has become the ‘former 
enemy ’ Its ghost is laid to test 

But alas ’ v, e may not ha\ c peace or rest for if 
terrorism is dead another enemy has risen in its 
place ‘ The enemy today is Communism ” Red 
gold flows from Russia and Labour Unions, peasant 
associations, various samtUs, ashrams, youth move- 
ments, etc , have aU become the agents to spread 
this nefarious doettme 

It js true that the individuals who spread this 
poison keep unthin the law Their utterances arc 
ebseteet, they talk of the distress among the peas- 
antry, they discourage terrorism But what of ? 
They are clever and at the back of their mmds 
Acre are sutely deep laid plans to comnut das- 
tardly crimes 

Therefore the time has come to meet this new 
menace The many otdmancc and other lav. s not 
being enough, special and additional measures 
should be enacted We ate told that "just as in the 
prolonged fight against terrorism it became neces- 
sary to introduce special legislauoa, so for the 
preservation of law a id order and for the very 
existence of Govemmcjit, established authority may 
have to take speaal measures to stem the tismg 
tide of Commurusm m Bengal ’* 

The fresh offensive has been prepared by a 
preliminary bombardment bv the Government 
Pubhay Department Tlicy have broadcasted for 
public benefit v. hat presumably ate then views on 
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communism. No one need be ignorant any longer 
of this intricate economic doctrine and philosophy 
of Hfe. For we are told exactly what communism 
is. “Communism spells destruction, despair, death. 
Communism means the rooting out of aU religion. 
Communism entails tlie complete elimination of 
culture. Communism robs the people of their land, 
their jewellery, tlieir money and aU their eartlily 
possessions. Communism turns boys into tliieves 
and murderers ; it makes prostitutes of tlie nation’s 
girlhood. The Great Moghul caused to be ins- 
cribed on a marble tablet in his Diwan-i-Klias. ‘If 
there is a Paradise on eartli, it is here, it is here.’ 
Of very truth it may be written of Communism 
that ‘If there be a hell on earth, it is here, it is 
here.’ ” 

This bright specimen of tliought and writing 
has been fathered by the Publicity Department of 
the Government of India and it gives us an insight 
into the minds of those who govern us and produce 
‘special measures’ and ordinances. Irresponsible 
and autocratic rulers have their own standards of 
behaviour wliich are not for others, and we are well 
used to their mental aberrations and their pro- 
gressive deterioration in the face of a popular 
challenge to tlieir authority. But what shall we 
say to this nauseating product of a diseased mental- 
ity ? Have the Government of India discarded aU 
standards of intellectual integrity ? Is their mental 
apparatus gomg to pieces ? 

The question is of interest to the student of 
politics, sociology or pathology. But it is some- 
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thing more titai for us, for uc hate to Ine under 
this dispensation and an> one of us ma} be spirited 
awa) to the ‘paradise’ of the Andamans, or other 
trise subjected to pains and penalties 

We hate been discussing the problem of atil 
liberties m India, and some, giving mil libert} a 
theoretical allegiance, have told u$ that ait 
partly responsible for its suppression For if tcc 
behave why should the need of punishment arise ^ 
I shoidd Uke to ask them, as veil as the signatories 
of the Bombay Marufesto of the at, Mhat their 
reactions arc to this fresh move on the part of 
Government. 

e seem to be moving faith rapidlj to a state 
of affairs uhen our umtersmes and text books of 
economics and historj uould serve little purpose 
They might indeed do harm The director of 
Public Information in India might well take their 
place and issue from umc to time brief War of tlic 
true doctrine vihich must be believed Or, better 
still, he might have recourse to the radio and 
abolish the printing press 


jufie zj 1936 
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CONGRESS AND SOCIALISM 

Socialism may be good or bad, it may be a 
dream of the distant future, or a problem of the 
present; whatever it is or might be, it seems to 
occupy a large corner of the mind of India today. 
The word is bandied about from right to left, and 
behind it lurks, we are solemnly told, the grim 
shadow of communism. True, the notion of many 
of its critics as to what is socialism is of the haziest. 
And even professional economists, after the manner 
of Government propagandists, try to confuse the , 
issue by dragging in God and religion and marriage 
and the degradation of women. We must not 
complain, aldiough it is a tiring business to ej^lain 
the alphabet to people who tell us that they can 
read. The curious part of it is that most of this 
talk and shouting about socialism comes from those 
who seem to dislike it and who do not want mention 
made of the word or the idea. 

Socialism, as every schoolboy ought to know, 
is an economic theory which endeavours to under- 
stand and solve the problems tlrat afflict the world 
today. It is also a way of looking at history and 
of trying to find from its wayward course the laws, 
if any, that govern human society. Vast numbers 
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of people all o\ er the \rotld belies e m it aftd 'cek to 
realise it \ great area from the Pacific to the 
Baltic IS alreadv undei its svav , other great coun- 
tries hl.e rnnee apd Spam, ho\cr on the brink 
of It , and there is hard!} a countt\ m the world 
u here it has not got a numerous and faithful follow- 
ing \cithM the tntfcUigcocc behind it, not the 
nmnbcrs that support it, nccessanlf establish its 
truth But thev do demand a rcspectbil and careful 
consideraaoQ of it by us m India They put us on 
enquire for our problems, politicd and eco- 
nomic, loudlrdcmsnd solution /Vftcf considering 
itwc may reject It utterly, or we mar leacn some- 
thing from It at least ct'en though we do not accept 
It •wholly To Ignore this ntal impulse which ino\ « 
nuIhoQs and captures botli the minds and hearts of 
■vofthrihilc people, can ne\ct be the patli of 
msdom 

But for us, it IS tightly said, the pobtiml issue 
dominates the scene, and xnihout mdcpcndcncc all 
talk of soculism, or an\ other radical change in out 
economic srstem, is moonshine. E\cn a discus- 
sion about socialism introduces an element of con- 
fusion and divides our ranks We must concentrate 
on political mdcpendtncc and that alone This 
argument IS deserving of consideration for we may 
not do anvthmg -which weakens us by breaking 
cm joint fiont ^inst Impenabsm To some 
extent the premises are aaxpted bv die most ardent 
soQ^st for he admits diat pohucal freedom is the 
first and the essential objective for us todar 
Evctvthing else must necessanlr follow it. and 
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without it there can be no other radical change. 

Thus much is common ground. Nationalism 
is admitted to be our primary urge and concern. 
And yet the way of looking even at tliis common 
objective is not the same. 

Nobody wants to create division in our ranks 
and all of us talk continually of joint fronts against 
our powerful adversary. Yet we can hardly ignore 
conflicts of interests, and even as we advance 
politically (quite apart from socialism or the econo- 
mic issue) diese conflicts become more apparent. 
When the Congress came into the hands of the 
‘extremists/ the ‘moderates’ dropped out. This 
was hot because of any economic issue but simply 
because politically we were becoming more ad- 
vanced and the moderate elements consciously and 
subconsciously felt that too great a political advance 
might endanger tlieir interests. They dropped out. 
Yet curiously this split did not wealcen tlie Congress, 
much as one might have regretted tlie jsarting from 
some old colleagues. The Congress drew into its 
fold large numbers of others and became a more 
powerful and representative organisation. Later 
came non-co-operation and again some Congress- 
men could not keep pace with the great majority. 
They dropped out (again on the political issue, 
though behind it there were other issues) and again 
tlie Congress was not weakened. Vast numbers of 
additional people joined it and for the first time in 
its long history it became a pov'er in our rural 
areas. It came to represent India as it had never 
done before and to move mfllions by its mandates 
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and advice Thus the inherent conflicts bet^icen 
small groups at the top and the vast majority of 
our countrymen became ever more apparent as v.c 
advanced politically Wc did not create them 
We went ahead regardless of them and thereby 
increased in power and effectitencss 

Gradually other issues began to colour out 
political horizon Gandhiji spoke about the 
peasantry , he led strong movements m Champaran 
and Kaira This was not a poliucal issue though 
inevitably it had political repercussions Why ^d 
he introduce this compJicauon in the pure mtional- 
ism of out political movement ^ Why did he go 
about speaking of the terrible poverty of our 

f ieople^ This was new talk, a new orientation, 
ikely to change the centre of grav ity of out mo\ e- 
ment He knew this well and deliberately hewotked 
far this economic otientation of our political prob- 
lem Was It not largely because of this, as well 
as because of lus great personality, that the millions 
rolled in under the banner of the Congress ’ All 
of us began to talk of the undei~dog, and the sorely 
tried and crushed under-dog turned to us with 
relief and hope 

Gandhiji persisted m his stress on the pov erty 
of India’s millions We knew this of course 
theorctJcaJJ}— who could forget it for we had 
the evidence of out own eyes, and the teaching of 
me giants of old — Dadabhai Naotoii, Digby, 
Ranade, Romesh Dutt And yet it was a matter 
ol b^ks and statistics for us of the middle class 
Gandhiji made it a Uve issue and we saw for the 
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first time \rith horror-struck eves what India was 
— a mass of hungry, star\’ing, miserable people. To 
alleviate tliis hunger and unemployment he urged 
the revival of spinning and weaving, hlany people 
who considered themselves very wise laughed at 
this, but tlie charklia, though it may not have gone 
far in solving the problem of poverty, brought 
rehef to many. Even more so it gave a new spirit 
of self-reliance and cooperation to those who 
lacked this most. It played a brave part in our 
political movement. Here again we see an extra- 
neous non-political issue influencing for good our 
national movement. 

In later years, Gandhiji also stressed the prob- 
lem of the depressed classes. In doing so ine\dtably 
he angered some groups of Sanatanists. There was 
conflict between Aese representatives of old custom 
and vested interest and the progressive forces. For 
fear of this conflict Gandhiji did not hesitate to 
launch his great campaign against untouchabHity. 
It was not direcdy a political issue. Yet it was 
raised, and righdy raised. 

So in the Congress and outside it we see these 
conflicts of interests ever coming to the &ont 
Whedier it is a measure of social reform, like the 
Sarda Act or Dr. Bhagwan Das’s new BUI, or a 
polidcal measure affecting various interests, or a 
labour or peasant matter, this conflict of interests 
always comes up. Let us avoid cnflict by all 
means, but how can one ignore it when it is there ? 
And what are we to do about it? After sixteen 
years of stressing that we stand for the masses there 
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can be onl\ one ans^ctto thts question t^hen 
this conflict affects them That answer 
ga\x in one of his speeches at the Round Table 
Conference in London m 1931 “Abose all/ he 
said, “the Congress fcprescnts, m its essence, the 
dumb semi Stan ed nullioos sattcred oter the 
lenglii and breadth of the bod m its 700,000 \ illages, 
no matter ■^rhethet thev come from Bntish India or 
xrhat is called Indian India E\er) interest vhich, 
m the opinion of the Congres*', is ^ orth^ of protec- 
tion has to subserve the interests of these dumb 
tmlhons , and so jou find nom and again apparent!) 
a clash bettieen «c\efal intcfcsts. and if there is a 
genuine real clash, I hate no hesirauon m sajmg, 
on behalf of the Congress, that the Congress vriU 
sacrifice everv interest for the sake of the mtcresc 
of the<e dumb milhoos ” 

Our etcf increasing contacts nirh the peasant- 
ry made us think more and more m terms of their 
grievances and their 'irelfarc There mere agrarian 
movements in Bardoh, in the Lnited Provinces and 
clseuhcrc Local Congress Committee had often, 
almost agamst thctt will, to face the problem of 
the conflict of interests and to advise their peasant 
members as to thcit c tsc of action Provincial 
Camrmttees in some provinces did likewnsc 

In the summer of 1929 the All India Congress 
Committee itself, at a meeting held in Bombay, 
bol^y faced the issue and gav e an ideological lead 
to country With all its nationalist background 
and stress on pohtical freedom, it declared cmphati 
caily that the economic structure of soaety -was one 
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of the root causes of our povert)^ Its resolution 
ran thus ; 

“In the opinion of this Committee, the great 
poverty and miser}’" of the Indian people are due not 
only to the foreign exploitation of India but also 
to the economic structure of society, "which tlie 
alien rulers support so that their exploitation may 
continue. In order therefore to remove tliis 
poverty and misety and to ameliorate the condition 
of the Indian masses, it is essential to make re- 
volutionary changes in tlie present economic and 
social structure of society and to remove the gross 
inequalities.” 

Revolutionary changes ! I ventured to use 
these "words not so long ago in Luckno"w city and 
some people thought that they "W’ere new on a 
Congress platform. Few socialists could improve 
on this general declaration of policy and outlooks 
Yet it would be absurd to say that the Congress- 
had gone socialist. It was becoming more and 
more concerned with the poverty and misery of 
the Indian people and tlie realisation was growing 
that mere political changes were not enough, some- 
thing more was necessary. That sometliing more 
was a change in the present economic and social 
structure, a revolutionary change. Wliat this 
change was going to be, it did not state ; it was 
naturall}’", under the circumstances, vague and un- 
decided about it. 

Civil disobedience came, a political movement 
for a political objective. Again we saw a conflict 
of interests coming to the forefront and the big 
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this recent histot)- of the Congress and of India. 
Socialism or a change of tlie economic structure of 
societ}' are not ne\^' ideas unlieard of previously in 
the Congress ; nor is tlie conflict of interests a novel 
conception. And yet it is perfectly true that tlie 
Congress is not socialistic today. But viiedier it is 
sociSistic or not, it ceased many years ago to be 
an organisation thinking in political terms only and 
ignoring economic issues. As I vrite, one of its 
principal activities is to enquire into peasant griev- 
ances and draw up an agrarian programme. It 
must face this and other urgent economic problems. 
And in doing so, wherever conflicts of interests 
appear, as tliey are always appearing, aU interests 
tliat clash widi those of fhe masses will have to be 
sacrificed. 

It is clear that we must concentrate on tlie 
political issue — tlie independence of India. That is 
of fundamental and primary importance for us and 
any activity or ideology which blurs tliat issue is 
undesirable and not to be encouraged. On that I 
take it there is agreement amongst Congressmen of 
aU ranks. Why then tliis talk of socialism ? 

As I understand it, it is not because any socialist 
imagines that socialism can have any place in India 
before political freedom has been established. It 
can only foUow independence if India is ripe for it 
and the great majority of the people desire it. But 
the socialistic outlook helps in the political struggle. 
It clears the issues before us and makes us realise 
what the real political content (apart from tlie 
social content) of freedom must be. Independence 
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Strength to that struggle, only they can carry on the 
political fight to the end. 

Thus the socialist outlook helps us in our 
present struggle. It is not a question of carrying 
on now a useless academical argument about a 
distant and problematic future, but of shaping our 
policy now so as to make our political struggle 
more powerful and effective. Tliis is not socialism. 
It is anti-imperialism. It is the political aspect as 
seen from the socialistic viewpoint. 

Socialism of course looks further ahead. It 
aims at social reconstruction based on an elimina- 
tion of the profit motive. That is not possible 
today and so the consideration of it may appear to 
some as academic and premature. But that view 
would be short-sighted indeed. For the considera- 
tion and clarification of the objective, even tliough 
we may not decide about it, affects our approach 
to it. In whose hands will power come when 
political freedom is achieved ? For social change 
will depend on this, and if we want social change 
we must see that those who desire such change have 
the power to bring it about. If this is not what we 
are aiming at, then it means that all our struggle 
is meant to make India safe for vested interests 
who desires no change. 

The socialist approach is the approach of Marx- 
ism. It is ^ way of looking at past and present 
histor}'^. The greatness of jSIarx none will deny 
today and yet few realise that his realistic interpre- 
tation of events, which has illumined the long and 
tortuous course of history, was not a sudden and 
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bnliiant mnovauon It had deep roots m the past ; 
it vas Loo’s'll to the old Gteeks and Roman as trcll 
as to Eutopcan thmkets of the Renaissance and 
oQ-waids The> concened ofhtstory as a movement 
aod a confiict of ideas and mtcrcsts Jfan: applied 
saence to this old phiJost^hy, dc\ eloped it and 
nude it the bnJhant c’^smonlhat has so impressed 
the ■?, odd Thcie ma\ be lacunae in this exposi- 
tion, over emphasis here and them We must not 
look upon It as a set of dogmas, but as a scientific 
■way of lookmg at hjstorv and <oaal dianges ^fuch 
is made of the faa that Mars emphasized the econo- 
mic side of life onlv He did emphasize it because 
it IS important and because there had been a tendency 
to Ignore it But he never ignored the other forces 
•crhich hav c mov ed human bemgs and shaped e\ ents. 

hlarf IS a name that temfies some people vrho 
know little about him It mar interest them to 
know nhat one, who, fat from being an agitator, is 
a V ecy respectable and honoured Bntish Liberal said 
not long ago Lord Lothian, m the course of the 
annual oration at the London School of Economics 
in June i said 

“Is there not more truth m the Maisian diag- 
nosis of the ills of modem soacty than w e hav e been 
accustomed to think ^ I confess that the prophe- 
cies of ^lacs and Lenin ate being realized unth die 
most uncomfortable accuiacv Whet! we look 
round at the Western world as it is, and the persis- 
tent of Its troubles, is it not obvaous that w e must 
probe into the fundammtal causes far mote deeply 
than we have been m the habit of doing ’ And 
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in SO doing, I think that we may find that a good 
deal of the Marxian diagnosis is true/’ 

This confession from one who might easily 
have been Viceroy of India is significant. In spite 
of all the prejudices of his class and the powerful 
pressure of his environment, his keen intelligence 
could not help being attracted by the Marxian 
diagnosis. Lord Lotkian may have changed his 
opinion during the past five years. I cannot say 
how far what he said in 193 1 represents his thoughts 
today. 

But hlarxism is not an issue before the Cong- 
ress today. The issue is whedier we must fight the 
evil effects that we see around us or seek the causes 
that underlie there. Tliose who concern themselves 
with the effects only seldom go far. “Tliey ought 
not to forget that they are fighting, with effects, 
but not with the causes of these effects ; tliey are 
retarding tire downward movement, but not chang- 
ing its direction, that they are applying palliatives, 
not curing the malady.” 

That is the real problem — effects or causes. 
And if we seek for causes, as we must, the socialist 
analysis throws light on them. And thus though 
the socialist State may be a dream of the distant 
future, and many of us ma)’" not live to see it, social- 
ism is a beacon light of (he present, lightening up 
the path which we have to tread. 

So socialists feel. But they must know that 
many others, their comrades in the present struggle, 
do not tliink so. They cannot assume, as some do, 
an attitude of superior knovdedge and make of 
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REALITY 


The elections are yet far off, half a year ' has 
to pass before this mimic war will be upon us. 
But their long shadow darkens the horizon and 
hoarse and strident voices assail our ears. Our 
newspapers are full of tliem and our middle class 
intelligentsia talk of little else. Yet as I wandered 
in Sind and the Punjab, this tumult and shouting 
seemed, to be a little unreal, the talk of candidates 
and pacts and manoeuvres and intrigues ruffled 
the surface only. Underneath this surface I sensed 
strange currents, I heard a deep rumbling. Wliy 
did these vast crowds, especially in the rural areas, 
gather together or wait long hours by the road 
side ? Not surely to see or hear a person who had 
gained notoriety, or just to pay their homage to 
the Congress. There was a deeper urge, a hunger 
that gnawed and required satisfaction. And per- 
haps if we could understand this urge and this 
hunger, we would also understand somewhat tlie 
problem of India. 

But we are too absorbed in our election tactics, 
or in the communal decision, or in a mosque dis- 
pute, and the millions pass by ignored and not 
understood. They have not the gift of explaining 
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burdens tliey suffered under. And as I sat with 
them, the trivial conflicts of the cities receded into 
the distance and seemed utterly unimportant before 
these mighty manifestations of Peasant India. For 
those who solve tiiis problem of tlie peasant in 
India, it will be well. But those who fail to do so 
will vanish like the snows of yester year. 

August 9, 1956 
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A ROAD-SIDE INTERLUDE 

throats answered lustily, three primes, ‘Bande 
Mataratn.’ And then we had ‘Bharat Mata ki jai," 
and other slogans. 

“What was aU this about,” I asked them, 
“this Baade Mataram and Bharat Mata ki jai ?” 

No answer. They looked at me and then at 
one another and seemed to feel a little uncomfort- 
able at my questioning. I repeated my question ; 
“'What did they mean by shouting out those 
slogans ?” StiU no answer. The Congress worker 
in charge of that area was feeling unhappy. He 
volunteered to teU me aU about it but I did not 
encourage him. 

“'V'v^o was this Mata., whom they saluted and 
whose jai they shouted ?” I persisted in question- 
ing. Still they remained silent and puzzled. They 
had never been asked these strange questions. They 
had taken things for granted and shouted when 
they had been told to shout, not taking the trouble 
to understand. If the Congress people told them 
to shout, why they would do so, loudly and with 
vigour. It must be a good slogan. It cheered 
them and probably it brought dismay to their 
opponents. 

StUl I persisted in my questioning and then 
one person, greatly daring, said that Mata referred 
to dharti, tlie eardi. The peasant mind went back 
to the soil, his true mother and benefactor. 

“Which dharti” 1 asked further, “the dharti of 
their village area, or of the Punjab, or of the whole 
world?” Tliey were troubled and perplexed by 
this intricate questioning, and then several voices 
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It was a wondecful tliought — ^that this slogan they 
had shputed for so long referred to them, yes to 
themselves, the poor Jat peasants of a village in 
Rohtak district. It vas their Why then let us 
shout it again, all together and with right good- 
will : Bharat Mata kijai. 

And so on into the darkness to Delhi city and 
the train, and then 5. long sleep. 

September 16, 1936 
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THIS TOURING BUSINESS JI 

hours. Inevitably there are delays at every stage 
when one has to deal with vast crowds. Fifty 
thousand men and women moving in procession 
cannot be made to adhere stricdy to a time-table. 
It takes time even to reach the dais of a meeting or 
to come away from it. To get a- vast audience 
seated in an orderly manner is a laborious process, 
unless a great deal of previous staff work has 
preceded the meeting. And so delay accumulates 
on delay. 

This is the fate of the regular programme. 
Then there are impromptu meetings and processions 
which have not been provided for. Every few 
miles along the road-side crowds gather together 
and wait for hours. It is ungracious to ignore 
them and pass them by widiout stopping. So one 
has to stop and thank them for their affectionate 
welcome and say a few words to them. Often 
enough tlie villages on the route are decorated and 
elaborate arches are put up. At the entrance to 
tlie village or town half the population turns out 
and waits patiently for hours. What is one to do 
with all this love and affection ? It is overpower- 
ing and one has to bow to it. 

For various reasons I attract enormous crowds 
and I evoke an astonisliing amoimt of enthusiasm. 
Pardy diis may be due to a certain personal popula- 
rity, but largely, I think it is due to die great 
prestige and influence of the Congress. Whatever 
die reasons may be, die fact of these vast gatherings 
of human beings, full of endiusiasm and excitement, 
must be taken into account and tiiey must be dealt 
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■w nh fairly and squarely 

I trust therefore, that m future tour programmes 
must be dra^ro up after foil consideration has been 
given to all these factors They must be reasonable 
and capable of fulfilment, they must allow a suffi 
dent margin for road side halts and impromptu 
gatherings Processions should be a\ oidcd unless 
thc\ are considered absolutely necessary A large 
number of small meetings should be avoided (al 
though even these small meetings tend to become 
big) It IS better to concentrate on a feu really big 
gatherings and microphones and amplifiers should 
be proi ided for these It is not humanly possible 
to address these vast audiences without mechamcal 
aids 

I make these criticisms but I am foU of grati 
tude to the Congress •uorkets and orgamseis on 
whom the burden of fixmg up my tours has fallen 
They u orked hard and exhausted themselv es in the 
process, but the magnificent response of out people 
overwhelmed them and me live memory of that 
TV onderful response will rernam with me and u ill 
mspire me 1 am proud and happy to be connected 
wim an organisation, whidi by v irtue of its long 
service and sacrifice has secured m sudi ample 
measure the love and confident* of nuHions of our 
countrymen 

Stpiember i6, it)j6 
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STUDENTS AND POLITICS* 


India at present is a peculiar countr}’' and tlie 
questions tliat are raised surprise one. Some even 
argue that the independence of India is bad for 
India ; that something less than independence is in 
rcalit}’ more than it. Not being metaphysically 
inclined I find some difficulty in linderstanding 
these abstruse problems. Yet another peculiar 
question relates to students and politics. 'Students 
must not take part in politics, some say. Wliat is 
polidcs ? According to the usual interpretadon in 
India (official India), to assist or support the Govern- 
ment in any way is not polidcs ; but it is polidcs to 
criticise or work against the existing order in India. 

Who arc the students ? They may be cliildren 
in the elementarj^ schools or young men and women 
in college. Obviously the same considerations can- 
not apply to both. 

Quite a large number of senior students today 
possess a vote for the coming provincial elections. 
To vote is to take part in politics ; to vote intelli- 
gently necessitates the vmderstanding of political 
issues ; to understand political issues results usually 


* First published in the Studenls' Tribune, Lahore. 
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in accepting a certain politiad policy , and if one 
accepts that policy it is the duty of the atizen to 
push that policy, to try to contert others to it 
Thus inevitably a ^ oter must be a politician, and he 
should be an ardent pohtiaan if he is a keen 
citizen Only those uho lack the political or 
social sense can remain passive and neutral or 
indifferent. 

Even apart from his duty as a %otcr, ever} 
student must, if he is properly trained, prepare 
himself for Lfc and its problems Othcimse his 
education has been uasted effort. Politics and 
economics deal with these problems and no person 
IS properly alucated unless he understands them 
Perhaps it is difficult for most people to see a clear 
path through life’s jungle But whether ue know 
the solution of the ocoblem ot not, we must at least 
know the nature of it What are the questions that 
life puts to us 5 The ansuers may be difficult, but 
the curious thing is that people seek to ansvi er with 
out knowing Ac real questions No senous or 
thmkmg studcQt can take up this futile attitude 
The various isms that play such an important 
part m the world today — nationalism, hberahsm, 
socialism, commumsm, imperialism, fasasm, etc — 
are efforts on the part of various groups to answer 
these questions Which answer is correct ^ Or 
are they all steeped in error ^ In any event we 
have to choose and m order to choose we must 
know and have the capacity to choose correctly 
This cannot be done if there are repressions and 
suppressions of thought and action It cannot be 
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done propedy if High Authority sits on us and 
prevents die free play of the min d. 

Thus it becomes necessary for aU thinking 
individuals, and more so for the student than for 
others, to take the fullest theoretical part in politics. 
Naturally this will apply to the senior students at 
life’s tlireshold rather than tlie junior ones who are 
stiU far from these problems. But a theoretical 
consideration is not enough for a proper under- 
standing ; even theory requires practice. From the 
point of view of study alone the student must leave 
his lecture haUs and investigate reality in village and 
town, in field and factory; to take part to some 
extent in the various activities of the people, in- 
cluding political activities. 

One has ordinarily to draw the line somewhere. 
A student’s first business is to train his mind and 
body and make them efficient instruments for 
thought, understanding and action. Before he is 
trained he cannot thinlc or act effectively. Yet the 
training itself comes not from listening to pious 
advice, but by indulging in action to some extent. 
That action, under normal conditions, must be 
subordinated to the theoretical training. But it 
cannot be eli mina ted or else the training itself is 
deficient. 

It is our misfortune that in India our educa- 
tional system is thoroughly lop-sided. But an even 
greater misfortune is the highly authoritarian 
atmosphere that surrounds it. Not in education 
alone, but everywhere in India, red-hveried, pom- 
pous and often empty-headed Authority seeks to 
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mould people after its own pittem and pre\ ent the 
growth of the mmd and the spread of ideas Re- 
cently we have seen how this Authority has made a 
mess of things even in the realm of sport and our 
cricket team in England, full of brilliant players, was 
effectivelv hamstrung b> tlic ignorant nobodies who 
controlled It Genius was sacrificed so that Autho- 
nty might triumph In our universities this spint 
of authority reigns supreme and, m the name of 
disaplmc, conies down hcavdv on any who do not 
meekly obej They do not hkc the qualities that 
are encouraged in ftee countries the spirit of dating, 
the adventures of the soul in uncharted regions 
Is It surorismg then that we do not produce many 
men ana women who seek to conquer the Poles 
or Everest, to control the elements and bring them 
to man’s use, to hud defiance at man’s ignorance 
and timidity and mcrtia and littleness and try to 
raise him up to the stats ’ 

Must students take part in politics ^ Must 
they take part in life, a fuu wholesome part m life’s 
varied activities, or be of the clerkly breed, cartymg 
out orders from above ^ As students they cannot 
keep out of pohtics, as Indian smdents even mote so 
they must keep touch with them Yet it is true 
that normally the trainmg of their minds and bodies 
must be their principal consideration during this 
period of their growth They must observe a 
cettam disaplme but that disapUne should not be 
sudi as crushes the mind and kills the spirit 

So, normally But abnormal conations come 
when ail normal rules ate swq>t away During the 
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Great War •where -were the students of England, 
France, Germany ? Not in their colleges but in the 
trenches, facing and meeting death. Where are the 
students of Spain today ? 

A subject country is al'ways to some extent in 
an abnormal condition. So India is today. And in 
considering these problems "we must also consider 
our environment and the growing abnormality in 
the •world. And as •w^e seek to understand it, •«'e 
are driven to take part, however little it might be, 
in the shaping of events. 


October i, 1936 
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A PUDUKOTTAH RECEPTION* 

One IS apt to get a little tired mentally after 
continuous repetition of the same kind of madcflts. 
Fortunately Pudukottah offered a variety which took 
us out of the dull rut. As we approached Pudukot- 
tah town I saw part of the Pudukottah atmy Umng 
the road m battle array I was interested. Further 
up a larger force of the atmy occupied the road. 
I grew more interested. So I got off the cat and 
inquired from someone who might be the head of 
the Police ot the Field Marshal what all this was 
about and whether there were manoeuvres of the 
army, or the International situation affected the 
Pudukottah State, and whether preparations were 
bemg made for the coming ensis, or was a not 
feared. I was told that the army had turned out 
merely to dear the way for me so that the crowds 
might not embarrass me A very delicate compli- 
ment indeed, on the part of the Pudukottah State 
to die President of the ' man National Congress, 
to which I was unaccustomed 1 have had so far 
tremendous recepuoas ttom idl manner of people 

‘Pudutotuh IS a small Indian State m the Madias Pre- 
sidency. 
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and crowds. But to be escorted by an army through 
the streets lined with troops was a Viceregal ex- 
perience which I had not had. So I thought I had 
better make the most of it while I had the chance 
and I decided to march through that part of the 
territory of this great State. And so we marched 
along, the Pudukottah army following while a 
silent crowd and people stood by. It must have 
been a pleasant sight to which I was not accus- 
tomed. We marched a mile or so when unfortu- 
nately, owing to pressure of time I had to go back 
to the car. And so I bade good-bye to the 
Pudukottah army and rushed off away to Trichino- 
poly. 

This incident is full of meaning and shows us 
how States function and especially rmder more or 
less British Administration. For I understand tliat 
the ruler of Pudukottah is a minor and the adminis- 
tration is under British control. I was passing 
tlirough tire State at a great pace as I had no time 
to waste. I would not have stopped at all any- 
where but for the State authorities who were full 
of fear of all manner of happenings, and did the 
very thing wliich I cotild not have done, owing to 
lack of time, and created a commotion all over the 
State and drew more attention to my passage than 
would have otherwise happened. So far as T am 
concerned I welcome tliis and I am grateful to the 
State autliorities for this military arrangement made 
to welcome my passage through their territory. 
I understand that garlanding was specially forbid- 
den by the State as a revolutionary activity wliich 
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FAREWELL TO TAMIL NAD 


Men and Women of the Tamil Nad : 

For two weeks, I have wandered up and down 
your Province and visited many of your famous 
cities and large numbers of villages. I have address- 
ed hundreds of meetings and vast multitudes of 
men and women. For these two weeks we have 
been together and have seen each otlier, and per- 
haps we have grown to understand one anotlier a 
little better. 

And now I am going back to tlie north and as 
I go, innumerable memories crowd into my mind — 
memories of surging crowds, and an enthusiasm 
bordering on frenzy, and shining eyes with un- 
spoken pledges looking through them. 

I brought the message of the Congress to you. 
That message was no new one to you, and yet you 
demonstrated anew, in your magnificent way, your 
allegiance to the Congress and to the country’s 
freedom. Individuals come and go, but the cause 
remains and binds us togetlier in a common umty. 
Right through this tour of mine, tliis sense of unity 
in a great enterprise has been with me, the umty 
of India trying to break through the divisions and 
shackles that are our lot today. I forgot that I 
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■was in the far south away from my home in the 
north : only one thmg mattered — the independence 
of India— and we were all comrades struggling 
shoulder to shoulder to revise this desire of our 
hearts. The lo\e of India filled us and tve loohed 
forward, eagerly and anxiously, to the promise of 
freedom. 

And everywhere with this love of independence 
was a passion for social freedom, a desire to end 
the exploitation of our people and establish a 
justei order •which would put an end to the cause of 
pover^ and the vast and growing unemployment 
u hich strangles us. The great crowds that gathered 
to heat me were largely naked poverty-stricken 
people, hungering for relief from their ternble 
burdens. And in their mmds and ours political 
freedom and social freedom were mixed tocethci 
and were two facets of the future we worked for. 

But ^ this wonderful cnihusiasm and over- 
powering affecaoa have to be disaplmcd and 
organised lest they waste themselves on triviri 
objects Tlic Congress has endeavoured with much 
success to do this, but -we must go further still, 
and harness this energy and vitality to the cause of 
the Congress and of Indu’s freedom For this, the 
Congress must spread its organisation, just as it has 
already done its appeal, to e\ cry village and function 
throughout on a dcmociatic basis Leadership is 
essential, but authontanamsm is bad, and riteady 
wc suffer from it sufficiently under British domina- 
tion. 

In some places there were local disputes chiefly 
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about Municipal and District Board elections. 
Some of them undoubtedly were due to a certain 
looseness in the choice of Congress candidates. Men 
were chosen who had little of the Congress spirit 
in them and subsequently could not play the great 
game and even occasionally broke their pledges. 
That way lies danger. Our strength will lessen and 
our ideals fade if we lower down our quality, in 
search for quantity. Therefore we may not lower 
our ideals whatever happens. 

Women came to our meetings in surprising 
numbers and it was clear that they were also to 
some extent politically awake. I was glad to see 
this awakening amongst them for women must 
play their full part in this national and social 
struggle. 

Big problems face us. We must grow big 
enough to solve them and we may not allow the 
trivial or secondary to take first place in our minds. 

I must express very deep gratitude to you for 
the affection showered upon me. Yet that was 
for the Congress, for I came as Congress President, 
the bearer of the Congress message. Remember 
tliat message, and remember also that true enthu- 
siasm leads to activity, joint disciplined activity 
under tlie Congress flag, and in furtlierance of the 
Congress aim. 

I go back now, but I shall long remember this 
visit and I shall take the message of our comrades 
in the Tamil Nad to other parts and other people. 


October i8, 1956 
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CALCUTTA 


I go back from Calcutta after fit e cro'vrded and 
strenuous days a bttlc uted but full of hope and 
elatjOD The u earmess of the body counts for 
bttie and it passes \chen there is freshness of the 
spirit and these days in Calcutta ha\ e lefreshcd me 
and put new energy into me Here, tn this great 
atv, I met mam old comrades of the Congress, 
many people representing die distncts of Bengal, 
iepiesentau%es of the workers >oung men and 
women, and all manner of other folk I had the 
privilege of attending the meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee We were faced 
by a somewhat intricate pioblctn, but both m the 
consideration of this problem and m discussions 
ov er wider issues I found an o\ crwhelmmg desire 
on the part of all to cooperate with each other, to 
pall together amongst themselves and with the test 
of India m the great cause of Indian freedom which 
IS the predominant issue m our country today 
That the B P C C passed an unanimous tesolu 
tion IS a matter for great satisfaction and I congra 
rulate it on this 3chim,emcat. More than that, 
houever, -what impressed me uas the spitit which 
underlay this deasion and die other problems that 
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it faced. There seemed to be a vivid realisation 
that our salvation demanded the sinking of petty 
differences and the building up of a strong and 
impregnable front against the imperialism that 
envelops us and crushes us. The measure of our 
realising this and understanding the wider issues 
that face us is the measure of our strength and hope 
for the future. I rejoice that Bengal stands toge- 
ther, a united house, prepared to face die 
opponents of Indian freedom and cooperate fully 
in the cause of Indian freedom and the emancipa- 
tion of the masses from exploitation. 

This spirit was visible not only in the ranks 
of the workers but in the general public. The 
magnificent welcome that was given to me on my 
arrival and the vast multitudes that I have addressed 
at numerous meetings are evidence of the faith of 
Bengal in the Congress and her vitality. The 
personal affection and consideration that I have 
received here from everybody has been overwhelm- 
ing and it is difficult for me to express my deep 
* gratitude for it. I shall remember it for long 
years. Not all the repression and suppression that 
Bengal has had to put up with has damped the 
spirit of her people or made them waver in their 
passion for freedom. This unquenchable spirit of 
hers shines brightly through all their torment and 
Buffering. That spirit will conquer, I have no 
doubt. But, lest we fritter our energy over the 
less important things, we must always remember 
that first things must always come first and the 
first thing in India is Indian freedom, and the 

5 
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CONGRESS PRESIDENTSfflP 

Ever since my name ■wa.s mentioned for re- 
election to the Congress Presidentship I have 
thought repeatedly and anxiously over the matter. 
The idea did not attract me for I do not believe in 
the satne person functioning again and again in one 
office. My utility, such as it is, would not dis- 
appear if I was not president. It might possibly be 
greater, for I would be relieved of the routine 
performance of many duties which take up a great 
deal of time and energy. The burden that a Cong- 
ress President has to carry is no light one and his 
lot is not enviable. There were other colleagues 
and comrades fitted for the task and it seemed 
improper that I should in a way monopolise this 
seat of honour and this burden of authority. I dis- 
cussed the matter with my comrades and I pressed 
for other names, notably that of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Klian. But Khan Saheb was wholly un- 
williag and the others were also reluctant. I felt 
that I could not myself adopt a wholly negative 
attitude as there were some reasons, in the past 
year as in the present, which favoured me. In a 
way I represented a link between various sets of 
ideas and so I helped somewhat in toning down 
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the differences and wnphasizmg the essential umw 
of our struggle against impcnalism So, undead 
ed, I could say ncidiet >cs nor no definitely and I 
lemamed silent on this issue, leaving chance to 
decide It 

Nommauons for Ac presidentship have now 
been made and Ae time for election draws near 
I feel Aat I cannot remain silent any longer and I 
must tell my countrymen ^hat my feelings arc 
I shall gladly welcome Ac election of any of my 
colleagues and co-operate wiA him in anoAet 
capacitv in Ae great enterprise -u e hat c undertaken 
Should however the dhoice of my countrymen fiiU 
on me> I dare not say no to it , I shall sunmit to 
Aeir pleasure 

But before A^ so dcade, Acy must realise 
fully what I stand for, what Aoughts move me, 
what Ae springs of action are for me In speech 
and writing I hav c given enough indication oF this 
and from tms I want to be judged I am not an 
unknown quantity and I do not u'ant to be accepted 
under any false pretences 

When I returned from Europe last March I 
came as one long cut off from pobtii^ activuty, 
uiAout Ae living touA with events which is so 
necessary for Aose who dabble m public affairs 
Yet I had Ac advantage of a period of qmet Aougbt, 
detaAed from Ae day to day womes of a pobtical 
life I ventured to place these Aoughts of mine 
before my countrymen at Ac last session of Ae 
Congress 

Since Aen, during a crowded eight monAs, I 
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have picked up the old threads, resumed contact 
•with the manysided life of India, met innumerable 
comrades of mine, "wandered about a great deal 
over this great land of outs, and looked into the 
eyes of millions of my countrymen and country- 
women. And so I have been able to form some 
idea of India as she is today ; I have filled in that 
picture which had grown a little vague. 

This further knowledge has not made me 
change in any ■wa}' those views of mine which I ex- 
pressed at Lucknow. It has but confirmed them. I 
see the world in the grip of a titanic conflict, of which 
our own struggle is but a part. I see the old order 
breaking up ; capitalism having fulfilled its purpose, 
decaying ; and imperialism, its latest off-shoot and 
development, entrencliing itself before the onslaught 
of socialism and nationalism. For imperialism is 
but an aspect of this new capitahsm and it is not 
possible to understand it witliout reference to this 
central fact. 

In India the outstanding fact is the appalling 
poverty and misery of the people and the vast and 
growmg dimensions of imemployment. There 
can be no substantial relief from tlus under imperial- 
ism and so perforce we must have independence. 
The primary issue becomes one of political freedom, 
though this is intimately allied to social issues, 
and only if this alliance is understood can effective 
advance be made and the right stress laid. I 
believe that through socialism alone can we solve 
our economic problems, but socialism can only 
function when India is politically free. Yet in that 
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Struggle for Sviraj itself the sociahsttc analysis 
helps by sho'wing us the true nature of the struggle, 
ns relation to Sie Tsndet -world struggle, and the 
kind of S-waraj -we should aim at 

So the problem today in India is one of com- 
bating Imperialism in all its aspects, and the 
necessity for us is to build up an anti imperialist 
front for this purpose That front must include 
all elements and people who dcsitc independence 
•whatever their soaal ot economic objectives might 
be It must include sombsts and those who are 
not soaaiists alike on this basis The Congress 
itself has offered the -widest basis for this joint uont 
We must mamtain that We may not break that 
front for we have to face po-wetful imperialist and 
rcacuonat) forces If any -weakeD this front, they 
do so at then peril and to the injury ot the nation 
Out task IS therefore to pool out resources, 
to tone down out differences as fat as -we can, to 
beat with each other even though we may differ 
on some matters, for ours is the larger agreement 
on the issue of Indian freedom and mdraendence 
We have done so m the past and bmlt up the magni- 
ficent structure of the Congress We shall do so 
in the present and in the future and so build up on 
an ever wider foundation this strong and umted 
front against irapenalism 

The immediate task is to combat the neur Act 
and all its -works The Congress Election Mam- 
festo has declared that there can or will be no co 
operauon with this Act Let there be no weaken- 
ing m this resolve and let us carry it to its logical 
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consequence. We shall fight the elections with 
all our Strength but we shall fight them for this 
and no other purpose, remembering always that 
the real struggle and the real strength lies outside 
the legislatures. 

These are my present thoughts and I place 
them before my countiy^men so that they may Imow 
how my min d is working. But over and above aU 
this lies the shadow of international crisis and 
ever-impending war. We may not forget it for 
our fate and our future is involved in it. 

November zo, 1936 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS, FAIZPUR 
DECEMBER 1956 

Eight and a half months ago I addressed you 
from this tribune and now, at your bidding, I am 
here again I am grateful to y ou for this reoeated 
espiessjon of your confidence, deeply sensible of 
the love and affection that ha\c accompanied it, 
somewhat oaetbutdened by this position of high 
honouc aad authoiiw that you v.ould have me 
occupy again, and yet I am fearful of this responsi 
biUty Men and women who hat e to carry the bur- 
den of responsible positions in the atorld today, 
have a heavy and unenviable task and many are 
unable to cope with it In India that task is as 
heavy as anywhere else and if the present is full of 
difficulty the veil of the future hides perhaps vaster 
and more intricate problems Is it surprising then 
that I accept your graaous gift with hesitation ^ 
Before we consider the problems that face us, 
we must give thou^t to our comrades — those who 
have left us during these past few months and those 
who languish year after year, often with no end in 
prospect, in prison and detention camp Two 
well beloved colleagues have gone— Mukhtar 
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Ahmad Ansari and Abbas Tyabji, the bearers 
of names honoured in Congress history, dear to 
all of us as friends and comrades, brave and wise 
counsellors in times of difficulty. 

To our comrades in prison or in detention we 
send greeting. Tlieir travail continues and it 
grows, and offiy recend}'- we have heard with horror 
of the suicide of diree detenus who found life in- 
tolerable for tiiem in the fair province of Bengal, 
whose young men and women in such large numbers 
live in internment widiout end. We have an 
analogy elsewhere, in Nazi Germany where concen- 
tration camps flourish and suicides are not un- 
common. 

Soon after the last Congress I had to nominate 
the Working Committee and I included in this 
our comrade, Subhas Chandra Bose. But you know 
how he was snatclied away from us on arrival at 
Bombay and ever since then he has been kept in 
internment despite failing health. Our Committee 
has been deprived of his counsel, and I have missed 
throughout the year this brave comrade on whom 
we aU counted so much. Helplessly we watch this 
crusliing of our men and women, but tliis help- 
lessness in the present steels our resolve to end 
this intolerable condition of our people. 

One who was not with us at Lucknow has come 
back to us after long internment and prison. We 
offer cordial welcome to Khan Abdul Ghafiar Khan 
for his own brave self as well as for the sake of tlie 
people of the Frontier Province whom he has so 
effectively and gallantly led in India’s struggle for 
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freedom But though he is nith us, he uuy not, 
so the orders of the Bntish Goveinment m India 
run, go back home or enter his ptovmce ot even 
the Punjab And in tint province of his the Con- 
gress organisation is still illegal and most political 
actitmes prevented 

I must also offer on your behalf xvarm tvelcome 
to one v,ho, though young, is an old and wdU 
tried soldier in India’s fight foe freedom Comrade 
M N Roy has jusr come fo us after a fong and most 
distressmg period in pnson, but, though shaken 
up m body, he comes vith fresh mind and heart, 
eager to take his part to that old struggle that 
knows no end till it ends m success 

The elements have been unusually cruel to us 
during these past few months and famine and 
Hoods and droughts ha\e afRiacd many proMfices 
and brought great suffering to millions of out 
people Recently a great cyclone descended on 
Guntur district m the South causing tremendous 
damage and rendering large numbers homeless, 
Witli all thcic belongings destroyed We may not 
complain of this because the e’ements ate still largely 
beyond human control Bat Ac wit of man can 
find a remedy for recurring floods due to known 
causes, and make provision for Ac consequents of 
droughts and Ac like, and o^omse adequate relief 
for the victims of mtutal catastrophes But that 
wit IS lackmg among Aose who control our des- 
tinies, and out pcopl^ always living on Ac verge 
of utter destitution, can fecc no additional shock 
without going under 
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We are all engrossed in India at present in the 
provincial elections that wiU take place soon. The 
Congress has put up over a thousand candidates 
and this business of election ties us up in many ways, 
and yet I would ask you, as I did at Lucknow, 
to take heed of the terrible and fascinating 'drama of 
tlie world. Our destinies are Hnked up with it, 
and our fate, like the fate of every country, wiU 
depend on the outcome of tlie conflicts of rival 
forces and ideas that are taking place everywhere. 
Again I would remind you that our problem of 
national freedom as well as social freedom is but a 
part of this great wodd problem, and to under- 
stand ourselves we must understand otliers also. 


Even during these eight months vast changes 
have come over the international situation, die 
crisis deepens, die rival forces of progress 'and 
reaction come to closer grips witii each odier, and 
we go at a terrific pace towards the abyss of war. 
In Europe fascism has been pursuing its triumphant 
course, speaking ever in a more strident voice, 
introducing an open gangsterism in international 
affairs. Based as it is on hatred and violence and 


dreams of war, it leads inevitably, unless it is 
checked in time, to wodd war. We have seen 
Abyssinia succumb to it; we see today the horror 
and tragedy of Spain. 

How has this fascism grown so rapidly, so that 
now it threatens to dominate Europe and the wodd? 
To understand this one must seek a due in British 


foreign policy. Tliis policy, in spite of its outward 
Variations and frequent hesitations, has been one 
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prestige has sunk in Europe and the world, and is 
lower today than it has ever been for many gene- 
rations. 

So in die world today these two great forces 
strive for master)* — those who labour for demo- 
cratic and social freedom and those who wish to 
crush this freedom under imperialism and fascism. 
In this struggle Britain, diough certainly not the 
mass of the Bridsh people, inevitably joins the 
ranks of reaction. And the struggle today is 
fiercest and clearest in Spain, and on the outcome 
of that depends war or peace in the world in die 
near future, fascist domination or the scorching of 
fascism and imperialism. Tliat struggle has many 
lessons for us, and perhaps the most important 
of these is the failure of die democratic process 
in resolving basic conflicts and introducing vital 
changes to bring social and economic conditions 
in line with world conditions. That failure is not 
caused by those who desire or work for these 
changes. They accept the democratic method, 
but when this method threatens to affect great 
vested interests and privileged classes, these classes 
refuse to accept the democratic process and rebel 
against it. For them democracy means their own 
domination and the protection of their special 
interests. When it fails to do this, they have no fur- 
ther use for it and try to break it up. And in their 
attempt to break it, tiie}’’ do not scruple to use any 
and every method, to ally themselves with foreign 
and anti-national forces. Calling themselves 
nationalists and patriots, they employ mercenary 
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xmity in spite of its amazing diversitj- and conflicts. 
In Europe, as in the Far East, there is continuous 
trouble, and everywhere there is ferment. The 
Arab struggle against British imperialism in Pales- 
tine is as much part of this great world conflict 
as India’s struggle for freedom. Democracy and 
fascism, nationalism and imperialism, socialism and 
a decaying capitalism, combat each other in the 
world of ideas, and this conflict develops on the 
material plane and bayonets and bombs take the 
place of votes in the struggle for power. Changing 
conditions in the world demand a new political 
and economic orientation and if this does not come 
soon, there is friction and conflict. Gradually 
this leads to a revolution in the minds of men 
and this seeks to materialise, and every delay in 
this change-over leads to further conflict. The 
existing equilibrium having gone, giving place 
to no other, there is deterioration, reaction and 
disaster. It is this disaster that faces us in tlie 
world today and war on a terrible scale is an ever 
present possibilityl Except for tlie fascist Powers 
every country and people dreads this war and yet 
they aU prepare for it feverishly, and in doing so 
they line up on this side or that. The middle groups 
fade out or, ghost-like, they flit about, unreal, 
disillusioned, seif-tortured, ever-doubting. That 
has been the fate of the old liberalism everywhere, 
though in India perhaps those who call themselves 
Liberals, and others who think in their way, have 
yet to come out of the fog of complacency that 
envelops them. But we 
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What are these new desires ^ Tlic wish to put 
an end to this mad world system which biceds war 
and conflict and which crashes millions, to abolish 
poverty and unemployment and release the energies 
of vast numbers of people and utilise them for the 
progress and betterment of humanity, to build 
where today \s e destroy During the past eight 
months I have wanderw a great deal m this vast 
land of outs and I ha\c seen anin the throbbing 
agony of India’s masses, the call of their e> es for 
relief from the teroblc burdens they carry That is 
out problem, ail others arc secondary and merely 
lead up to it To solve that problem u e shall ha\ e 
to end the impembsttc wntrol and c^loitation 
of India But what is this imperialism of today ? 
It is not merely the phyrsical possession of one coun 
try by another, its toots lie deeper Modem 
imperialism is an outgtowth of capitalism and 
cannot be separated from it 

It IS because of this that we cannot understand 
out problems without understanding the impli 
cations of unperulism and soaaUsm Tlie disease 
IS deep seated and requires a radical and revolu 
tionary remedy and dat remedy is the socialist 
structure of socicQr We do not fight for soaalism 
in India today for we have to go far before we can 
act m terms of sociabsm, but sociabsm conies in 
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here and now to help us to understand our pro- 
blem and point out the padi to its solution, and to 
tell us the real content of the swaraj to come. With 
no proper understanding of tlie problem, our 
actions are likely to be erratic, purposeless and 
ineffective. 

The Congress stands today for full democracy 
in India and fights for a democratic State, not for 
socialism. It is anti-imperiahst and strives for great 
changes in our political and economic structure. 
I hope that the logic of events will lead it to social- 
ism for that seems to me the only remedy for 
India’s ills. But the urgent and vital problem 
for us today is political independence and 
the establishment of a democratic State. And 
because of this, the Congress must line up 
with all the progressive forces of the world 
and must stand for world peace. Recently tliere 
has taken place in Europe a significant deve- 
lopment in the peace movement. The World 
Peace Congress, held at Brussels in September last, 
brought together numerous mass organisations on 
a common platform and gave an effective lead for 
peace. Whether this lead will succeed in avertmg 
war, no one can say, but aU lovers of peace will 
welcome it and wish it success. Our Congress was 
ably represented at Brussels by Shri V. K. Krishna 
Menon and the report tliat he has sent us is being 
placed before you. I trust that the Congress wiU 
associate itself fully widi the permanent peace 
organisation that is being built up and assist with 
aU its strength in this great task. In doing so we 
6 
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fight elections undet it. WI17 we have entered into 
this election contest and how we propose to follow 
it up has been full}^ stated in the Election ISIanifesto 
of tlie All-India Congress Committee, and I 
commend tlois manifesto for your adoption. V7e 
go to tlie legislatures not to cooperate with the 
apparatus of British imperialism, but to combat the 
Act and seek to end it, and to resist in every way 
British imperialism in its attempt to strengthen 
its hold on India and its exploitation of the Indian 
people. That is tlie basic policy of die Congress 
and no Congressman, no candidate for election, 
must forget this. Whatever we do must be witliin 
the four corners of tliis policy. We are not going 
to the legislatures to pursue the path of consti- 
tutionalism or a barren reformism. 

There is a certain tendency to compromise 
over diese elections, to seek a majority at any cost. 
Tliis is a dangerous drift and must be stopped. 
The elections must be used to rally tlie masses to the 
Congress standard, to carry tlie message of tlie Con- 
gress to the millions of voters and non-voters ahke, 
to press forv^ard the mass straggle. Tlie biggest 
majority in a legislature will be of little use to us 
if we have not got tliis mass movement behind us, 
and a majority built on compromises with reac- 
tionary groups or individuals will defeat the very 
purpose of the Congress. 

With the effort to fight tlie Act, and as a corol- 
lary to it, we have to stress our positive demand for 
a Constituent Assembly elected under adult suffrage. 
That is die very cornerstone of Congress pohcy 
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the Federal structure of the Act. Utterly bad as 
the Act is, there is nodiing so bad in it as tliis 
Federation and so we must exert ourselves to the 
utmost to break tliis, and tlius end the Act as a 
whole. To live not only under British imperialist 
exploitation but also under Indian feudal control, 
is something tliat we are not going to tolerate 
whatever the consequences. It is an interesting 
and instructive result of the long period of British 
rule in India that when, as we are told, it is trying 
to fade off, it should gather to itself aU the reaction- 
a.r)r and obscurantist groups in India, and endea- 
vour to hand partial control to the feudal elements. 

The development of tliis federal scheme is 
worthy of consideration. We are not against tlie 
conception of a federation. It is likely that a free 
India may be a federal India, though in any event 
tliere must be a great deal of unitary control. But 
the present federation that is being thrust upon us 
is a federation in bondage and under the control, 
politically and socially, of the most backward 
elements in die country. The present Indian States 
took shape early in tlie nineteendi century in the 
unsetded condidons of early British rule. The 
treaties witli their autocratic rulers, wliich are held 
up to us so often now as sacred documents which 
may not be touched, date from that period. 

It is worthwhile comparing the state of Europe 
tiien widi that of India. In Europe then there were 
numerous tiny Idngdoms and princedoms, kings 
were autocratic, holy alliances and royal prerogatives 
flourished. Slavery was legal. During tiiese 
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tance, for the British Government began to rely 
upon them more and more to help it in combating 
this nationalism. The rulers and their ministers 
were quick to notice the change in the angle of 
vision and to profit by it. They tried to play, 
not without success, the British Government and 
the Indian people against each other and to gain 
advantages from both. They have succeeded to a 
remarkable degree and have gained extraordinary 
power under the federal scheme. Having preserved 
themselves as autocratic units, wliich are wholly out- 
side the control of the rest of India, they have gained 
power over other parts of India. Today we find 
tliem talking as if they were independent and laying 
down conditions for tlieir adherence to the Federa- 
tion. There is talk even of the abolition of the 
viceregal paramountcy, so that these States may 
remain, alone in the whole world, naked and un- 
checked autocracies, which cannot be tampered 
with by any constitutional means. A sinister 
development is the building up of the armies of 
some of the bigger States on an efficient basis. 

Thus our opposition to the federal part of the 
Constitution Act is not merely a tlieoretical one, 
but a vital matter wliich affects our freedom struggle 
and our future destin}'-. We have got to make it 
a central pivot of our struggle against the Act. 
We have got to break tliis Federation. 

Our policy is to put an end to the Act and have 
a dean slate to write afresh. We are told by people 
who can think only in terms of action taken in the 
legislatures, that it is not possible to wreck it, and 
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It seems to me that the only logical consequence 
of tlie Congress policy, as defined in our resolutions 
and in the Election Manifesto, is to have not hin g 
to do with office and ministr}'. An)'’ deviation 
from this would mean a reversal of tliat policy. 
It would inevitably mean a kind of partnership with 
British imperialism in the exploitation of the Indian 
people, an acquiescence, even though under protest 
and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas under- 
lying the Act, an association to some extent with 
British imperialism in the hateful task of die repres- 
sion of our advanced elements. Office accepted on 
any other basis is hardly possible, and if it is possi- 
ble, it will lead almost immediately to deadlock and 
conflict. That deadlock and impasse does not 
frighten us ; we welcome it. But then we must 
think in terms of deadlocks and not in terms of 
carrying on with the office. 

There seems to be a fear that if we do nor 
accept office, others will do so, and they will put 
obstacles in the way of our freedom movement. 
But if we are in a majority we can prevent others 
from misbehaving ; we can even prevent the forma- 
tion of any ministry. If out majority is a doubtful 
one then office for us depends on compromises 
with non-Congress elements, a polic}’’ full of danger 
for our cause, and one which would inevitably lead 
to our acting in direct opposition to the Congress 
mandate of rejection of the Act. Whether we are 
in a majority or in a minority, the real thing will 
always be the organised mass backing behind us. 
A majority without that backing can do little in the 



legislatures, even a nulitaat minority m idt conscious 
and organised mass support can make the function 
mg of the Act \eiy dilFhcuU 

We ha% e put the Gmstitucat Assembly m the 
forefront of our programme, as well as the fight 
against the federal structure With w bat force can 
we press these two \ital points and build up a mass 
agnation around them if we wobble over me ques 
tion of office and get entangled in its w eb ^ 

We ha\e great tasks ahead, great problems to 
solve both m India and m the international sphere 
Who can face and solve these problems in India 
but this great organisation of ours, which has, 
through &ty years’ effort and sacnfice, established 
Its unchallengeable right to speak for the millions 
of India 5 Has « not become the mirror of their 
hopes and desires, theu urge to freedom, and the 
strong atm that will wrest this freedom from uo 
w Uling and resisting hands ^ It starred m a small 
wa% with a gallant band of pioneers, but even then 
It represented a historic force and it drew to itself 
the goodwill of the Indian people Ftom >eat to 
year it grew, faced inner conflicts whenever it 
wanted to advance and was held back by some of 
Its members But the urge to go ahead was too 
great, the push from below mcrcased, and though 
a few left us, unable to adjust themsdv es to chang- 
ing conditions, vast numbers of others jomed the 
Congress It became a great propaganda rnachme 
dommatmg the public platform of India But it 
■was an amorphous mass and its organisational side 
was weak, and eflective action on a large scale 
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was beyond its powets. The coming of Gandliiji 
brought the peasant masses to the Congress, and 
die new constitution that was adopted at his ins- 
tance in Nagpur in 1920 tightened up the organisa- 
tion, limited tiie number of delegates according to 
population, and gave it strength and capacity for 
joint and effective action. That action followed 
soon after on a countrjw^ide scale and was repeated 
in later j^ears. But tiie very success and prestige 
of the Congress often drew undesirable elements 
to its fold and accentuated the defects of the consti- 
tution, The organisation was becoming unwieldy 
and slow of movement and capable of being exploit- 
ed in local areas by particular groups. Two years 
ago radical changes were made m the constitution 
again at Gandhiji’s instance. One of these was tiie 
fixation of the number of delegates according to 
membership, a change which has given a greater 
reality to our elections and strengthened us or- 
ganisationally. But still our organisational side 
lags far behind the great prestige of tiie Congress, 
and there is a tendency for our committees to func- 
tion in the air, cut off from the rank and file. 

It was partly to remedy this that the jSIass 
Contacts resolution was passed by the Lucknow 
Congress, but unhappily tiie Committee that was 
in charge of this matter has not reported yet. The 
problem is a wider one than was comprised in that 
resolution for it includes an overhauling of the 
Congress constitution witii tiie object of making it a 
closer knit body, capable of disciplined and effective 
action. That action to be effective must be mass 
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action, and the essence of the strength of the 
Congress has been tins ma’is basis and mass response 
to Its calls But though that mass basis is theie, it 
IS not reflected in the organisational side, and hence 
an inherent neahness in out actiMtics We lu\e 
seen the gradual transformation of the Congress 
from a small upper class body, to one representing 
the great bodj of the lower middle desses, and later 
tlie masses of this countrv Vs this drift to the 
masses continued the political role of the otganisa 
uon changed and is changing, for this poUticil role 
IS latgelT determined by the economic roots of tlic 
orgamsauon 

\\c ate aitead) and metitably conmufted to 
this mass basis for without it there is no po^ er or 
strength in us '^e hate now to bring that into 
line ^ith the organisaaon, so as to gi\c ourpnmarj 
members greater powers of itutiatit e and conctol, 
and opportunities for «ia) to <ky actitities Wc 
hate, in other words, to dcmoctatise the Congress 
stiU further 

Another aspect of tlus problem diat has been 
debated dunng the past vear has been the dcsinbi 
hty of affib’tmg other orgamsations, of peasants, 
workers and others, which also aim at the freedom 
of the Indian people, and thus to make the Congress 
the M idest possible joint front of all the anti impel 
laJist forces in the countr> As it is, the Congress 
has an extensive direct membership among tbe^e 
groups , probabl) 75^^ of its members come from 
the peasantry But, it is argued, that functional 
representation will give far greater lealit) to the 
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peasants and \vorkers in the Congress. This 
proposal has been resisted because of a fear drat 
the Congress might be swamped by new elements, 
sometimes even polidcally backward elements. As 
a matter of fact, aldiough this question is an impor- 
tant one for us, any decision of it will make litde 
difi'erence at present ; its cliief significance will be as 
a gesture of goodwill. For diere are few well 
organised workers’ or peasants’ unions in the 
countc}' which are likely to profit by Congress 
affiliation. There is not the least possibility of any 
swamping, and, in any event, titis can easily be 
avoided. I think that now or later some kind of 
functional representation in tire Congress is inevit- 
able and desirable. It is easy for the Congress to 
lay down conditions for such affiliation, so as to 
prevent bogus and mushroom growtirs or undesir- 
able organisations from profiting by it. A Limit 
might also be placed on the number of representa- 
tives that such affihated organisations can send. 
Some such recommendation, I believe, has been 
made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee. 

The real object before us is to build up a power- 
ful joint front of all tire anti-imperiaHst forces in 
the country. The Congress has indeed been in 
the past, and is today such a united popular front, 
and inevitably the Congress must be tire basis and 
pivot of united action. The active participation of 
the organised workers and peasants in such a front 
would add to its strength and must be welcomed. 
Cooperation between them and tire Congress orga- 
nisation has been growing and has been a marked 
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feature of the past 5 ear This tendency must be 
encouraged The most urgent and Mtal need of 
India toaai is tlus united national front of all forces 
and elements that are tanged against imperialism 
Within the Congress itself most of these forces are 
represented, and m spite of dieit diversitj and 
difference m outlook, they have cooperated and 
worked together for the common good That is a 
health! sign both of the Mtiht) of our great mo\e- 
ment and tlie urur\ that binds it together The 
basis of It IS anti imperialism and independence Its 
immediate demand is fot a Coosutucot Assembly 
leading to a democrauc Smte where poUucal power 
has been transferred to the mass of the people 
An mcMtable consequence of this is the withdrawal 
of die alien atm\ of occupation 

These are the obJccu^e5 before us, but we can 
not Ignore the present day leabtics and the day to- 
day problems of our people These c\ cr present 
realities are rhe poaem and unemployment of our 
millions, appalling poverty and unemployment 
which has e\cn the middle classes m its grip and 
grows like a creepmg pataU-sis The world is 
full of painful contrasts todat, but surely nowhere 
else are these contrasts so astoundmg as m India 
Impenal Delhi stands visible symbol of British 
power, with all its pomp and circumstance and 
vmlgar ostentation and wasteful e\tra\agance , and 
w ithin a few miles of jt are the mud huts of India’s 
Stan mg peasantry, out of whose meagre earnings 
^ palaces have been built, huge salaries 

and allowances paid The ruler of a State flaunts 
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his palaces and his luxury before his wretched and 
miserable subjects and talks of his treaties and his 
inherent right to autocracy. And tlie new Act 
and Constitution have come to us to preserve and 
perpetuate these contrasts, to make India safe for 
autocracy and imperialist exploitation. 

As I write, a great railway strike is in progress. 
For long the world of railway workers has been 
in ferment because of retrenchment and reduction 
in wages and against diem is the whole power of 
the State. Some time ago diere was a heroic strike 
in the Ambernath Match Factory near Bombay, 
owned by a great foreign trust. But behind that 
trust and supporting it, we saw the apparatus of 
Government functioning in the most extraordinary 
way. The workers in our country have yet to gain 
elementary rights ; they have yet to have an eight 
hour day and unemployment insurance and a 
guaranteed living wage. 

But a vaster and more pressing problem is that 
of the peasantry, for India is essentially a land of the 
peasants. In recognition of this fact, and to bring 
the Congress nearer to the peasant masses, we are 
meeting here today at the village of Faizpur and 
not, as of old, in some great city. The Luclmow 
Congress laid stress on tliis land problem and called 
on the Provincial Committees to frame agrarian 
programmes. Tliis work is stiU incomplete for the 
vastness and intricacy of it has demanded foil 
investigation. But die urgency of die problem calls 
for immediate solution. Demands for radical 
reforms in the rent and revenue and the abolition 
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of feudal le\ies have been made from most of the 
provinces The crushing burden of debt on the 
agricultural classes has led to a \ridc spread cry for 
a moratorium and a substantial lit^uidation of debt 
In the Punjab Ijirr^a (Debt) Committees have grou n 
up to protect the peasantry AU these and many 
odier demands are insistently made and v ast gadier 
mgs of peasants testif} to their inability to catty 
their present burdens Yet it is highly doubtful 
if this problem can be solved piecemeal and \fititout 
changing completelv the land system That land 
system cannot endutc and an obvious step is to 
remove the mtermediacies berreen the cultivator 
and the State Cooperative or collective forming 
must follow 

The reform of the land system is tied up vrith 
the development of industry, both large scale and 
cottage, in order to give uotL to out scores of 
miUiOQS of unemployed and raise the pitiful stand 
ards of our people That again is connected with 
so many other things — education, housing, roads 
and transport, sanitation, mcdK^ relief, social 

services etc Industry cannot expand properly be 

cause of the economic and fi nancial pohe^ of the 
Government which, in die name of Impenol Pre- 
ference, encourages Butish manufactures in India, 
and veoiks for the profit of Big Finance in the Oty 
of London The currency ratio continues in spite 
of persistent Indian protest , gold has been, pouring 
out of India continuoosly now for fi\ e years at a 
prodigious rate, though afl India vehemently oppo 
se« this outflow And the new Act tells us that we 
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may do nothing which the Viceroy or die Governor 
might consider as an unfair discrimination against 
British trade or commercial interests. The old 
order may yield place to the new but British 
interests are safe and secure. 

And so one problem runs into another and all 
togedier form that vast complex diat is India today. 
Are we going to solve this by petty tinkering and 
patchwork widi all manner of vested interests 
obstructing us and preventing advance ? Only a 
great planned system for the whole land and dealing 
with all these various national acdvides, coordinating 
them, making each serve the larger whole and the 
interests of the mass of our people, only such a 
planned system with vision and courage to bach it, 
can find a solution. But planned systems do not 
flourish under the shadow of monopolies and vested 
interests and imperialist exploitation. They require 
the air and soil of political and social freedom. 

These are distant goals for us today though 
the rapid march of events may bring us face to face 
with diem sooner than we imagine. The immediate 
goal — ^independence — ^is nearer and more definite, 
and that is why perhaps we escape, to a large extent, 
that tragic disillusion and hopelessness which affects 
so many in Europe. 

We are apparently weak, not really so. We 
grow in strength, the Empire of Britain fades away. 
Because we are politically and economically crushed, 
our civil liberties taken away, hundreds of our 
organisations made fllegal, diousands of our young 
men and women always kept in prison or in deten- 

7 
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Don camp, out movements continually -watdied by 
hordes of secret ser\icemen and informers, out 
spoken ■word taken down, lest it offend the law of 
sedition, because of all dus and more we are not 
weaker but stronger, for all this intense repression 
IS the measure of our growing national strength 
\v at and revolution dominate the world and nations 
ann desperately If war comes or other great crises 
India’s attitude tall make a difference We hold the 
keys of success m our hands if we but turn them 
tighdy And it is die increasing realisation of this 

has swept away the defeatist mentality of our 
people 

Meanwhile the general election claims our 
attention and absorbs our energy Here too 'we 
find official interference, m spue of denial, and 
significant attempts to pieacnt secrec) of voting in 
the case of illiterate \oters The Umted Provinces 
haNnc been singled out for this puroose and the 
system of coloured bos.es •which ■\mU be used es’ury 
■ttheie else, has been ruled out for the U P But 
VC shall win in these elections in spite of all the 
odds— State pressure, tested interest, money 

That V lU be but a little step in a long joumej, 
and ve shall march on, vith danger and distress 
as compamoQs We hate long had these for our 
fellou tra\ ellers and ■we ha\ e grown used to them 
And when we hate leamt how to dominate them, 
we shall also know bow to dominate success 
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A MESSAGE TO SOCIALISTS* 

Comrade Masani has asked me for a message 
to your Conference. I send my greeting gladly and 
I hope that 5’our dehberations will result in good 
to the great cause we have at heart. That cause 
today is best served by building up a powerful anti- 
imperialist joint front in the country. It is obvious 
that the National Congress is the only organisation 
which can function as such a joint front. 

As you know I am vastly interested in the 
socialist approach to aU questions. It is right that 
we could understand the theory underlying this 
approach. ■ This helps to clarify our minds and 
give purpose to our activities. But tv^o aspects of 
this question fill my own mind. One is how to 
apply this approach to Indian conditions. The 
other is how to speak of sociahsm in the language 
of India. I think it is often forgotten that if we 
are to be understood we must speak the language 
of the country. I am not merely referring to the 
various languages of India. I am referring rduch 
more to the language of the mind and the heart, 

* Sent to the Conference of the Congress Socialist Party 
at Faizpur, December 1936. 
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to the language -tithich grou-s from a complex of 
flssoaations of past historv and culture and present 
environment So long as "we do not speak m 
some language tvhich has that Indian mentaiitf for 
background xve lose a great measure of our effective- 
ness Merely to use words and phrases, whidt 
mar have meaning for us but which are not 
Current com among the masses of India, is often 
wasted effort. It is this problem of the approach to 
socialism that occupies my mind — ^how to interotet 
It m terms of India, how to reach the hearts ol the 
people with its hope-giving and mspirmg message. 

That 13 a quesuon which I shoidd Ukc a socialist 
to consider well 


December ao, 1956 
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A NOTE ON THE TOUR 

The President of the National Congress has to 
undertake a considerable amount of touring. India 
is a large countrj’’, but the difficulty in the way of 
touring is not so much the largeness of the country 
as the absence of good roads in a great part of rur^ 
India. And yet it is tliis rural India that demands 
attention and even clamours for it. The General 
Elections aU over India necessitated more extensive 
and intensive touting than usual, and most of this 
was done in the three months prior to the elections 
in February 1937. The actual number of touring 
days prior to the elections was 130 and during this 
period about 50,000 rmles were covered — ^about 
26,000 miles by railway, 22,500 by road (chiefly 
by car) and 1,600 by air. The means of transport 
varied greatly. They included aeroplanes, railway 
(usually third class travelling, sometimes second 
class, and on two occasions special trains for short 
distances) ; motor cars (from a Rolls Royce to a 
fifteen year old Ford) ; motor lorry ; horse carriage, 
tonga, ekka, bullock cart, biq>-cle, elephant, camel, 
horse, steamer, paddle-boat, canoe, and on foot. 

The Congress provinces visited were: Bombay, 
Punjab, Sind, Delhi, United Provinces, Andhra, 
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Tanul Nad, Nagpur, Mahakoshal and Maharaslitra. 
Calcutta was also visited, but not other parts of 
Bengal, Kerala (Malabar) was just touched at 
Canmnote This leaves only Gujrat, N.-W. F. 
Protince, ,Assam and parts of Central India and 
Rajputana which were not Msiicd 

Most of the toanng teas done in rural areas 
and apart from the meetings which had been 
arranged, there were innumerable impromptu 
gatherings bv the road side. During a dav as 
many as a dozen meetings might be held, some of 
them having audiences of thirty thousand or more. 
Some mammoth gatherings approached a hundred 
thousand. A meetmg of five thousand was con- 
sidered a small affair. The daily total of persons 
attending was frequently 100,000, sometimes it was 
much gr«ter. On a rough and conservative 
estimate, it can be said that ten milhoa persons 
actually attended the meetings 1 addressed, and 
probably set eral rmUion more were brought into 
some kind of touch with me during my lournevmg 
by road These vast audiences usually had a large 
proportion of women 

These figures do not include the attendance at 
the Faizput Congress, not do they include the 
tours (such as diosc to Burma and Malaya) subse- 
quent to February 19J7. 

These intensive toms called for a great deal of 
staff-work and effident o^anisation. Generally 
speaking the organisation was esalleot but too 
much was attempted to be done m a brief day of 
twenty-four hours. Day after day the programme 
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began at dawn and went on till very late at night — 
eighteen hours or more. Once on February 15th — 
14th it meant continuous movement and addressing 
of meetings for the whole day and night — ^twenty- 
four hours — ^the next day’s programme beginning 
soon after. 
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ELECTION MESSAGES 
BEHAR 

For seven davs I sped ULc on arrovr from the 
bo\\ from place to place m Behar carrying Ac 
message of Ae Congress \c-hcrc\ et I 'went Dui 
mg Aesc seven days I tmelled from end to end 
of Ae pro^toce nght up to Ae frontier of NepA 
I met tast auAences or poverty stricken peasantry 
m Ae rural areas , I passed through anaeat aues 
famous tn history and ttaAuon , and modem totms 
\nA thcit mdustnes and commerce and unemploy- 
ment and railtvay strikers Through Ae steel aty 
of Jamshedpur I 'went and across Ac black coal 
area of Jhacu Rapidly I passed through Choa 
Nagpur •wiA its beautifid forests and its so-called 
abongmes E\crywhcre I found cnAusiastic res- 
ponse to Ac message of Ac Congress, e^ctyv^hcre 
love and goodwill beyond measure. I lea\e Ae 
province wiA regret but I cany back wiA me Ae 
fragrant memory of Ae generous affection of its 
people, and I feel strengAened and mvrgoratcd 

by It m Ae penis and tasks to come Men and 
women of Behar, dear comrades in a great and 
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glorious enterprise, I wish you good fortune and 
courage and perseverance. 

Jamiafy 1937 


UNITED PROVINCES 
I 

I have completed my tour of the districts of the 
United Provinces and now I proceed to the South, 
to Maharashtra and Karnatak. I have visited nearly 
all tlie forty-eight districts of my province during 
the past weeks and months and I return full of joy 
and confidence at the wonderful enthusiasm of our 
people. The name of the Congress is magic both 
in town and Village ; it has become the shelter and 
hope for our millions. AH the embattled legions 
of our rulers and of vested interests cannot keep 
those miUions down any longer. They are weary 
of the long night ; tliey smeU the breath of the 
dawn, and so under the sheltering and inspiring 
banner of die Congress we march forv'ard to 
triumph. For die present we have to face the 
elecdons. Tomorrow and the day after die voters 
march, to the polling booths. Let every voter man 
or woman do his or her duty by the countr}’- and 
vote for die Congress. Thus we shall write in 
millions of hands our flaming resolve to be free. 


February 6, 1937 
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out pledge to our people. Anything else will be a 
betrayal of our cause and of the hopes tliat we 
have roused in our rmllions. The lesson of the 
election for us in the U. P., in Behar and elsewhere 
is that wherever we have gone straight to the 
masses and spoken the clear and simple language 
that they understand, they have gladly and whole- 
heartedly thrown their weight in our favour. Where 
we have weakened and compromised, our success 
has been more partial. Our best and strongest 
caniidates have been Congress workers with no 
personal influence or resources. And so let us be 
humble before this victory and realise that the 
credit goes to the masses. The people of the U. P. 
and Behar and other parts of India have given 
notice to quit British Imperialism in India. I am 
confident that Bombay and Gujrat and Maharashtra 
and Karnatak wiU follow suit and deliver the same 
emphatic notice. The days of imperialism are 
numbered ; the people have spoken and pronounced 
its doom. It is for us to follow this up and link 
ourselves stiU further with the masses. The 
elections will be over soon but the great work we 
are pledged to stiU remains. To that we have now 
to address ourselves. With full confidence we 
march to this final triumph. 

Febrmjy iz, 


To the People of Southern and Western India 
I go back to tlie north at the end of my long 
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}outne)iDg I go back to prepare far the longer 
pilgrimage to S\iaraj of "^hich this has been but 
a step I brought the message of the 0 >ngress to 
the South and &e West But rou ha\c heard note 
that message not only through my feeble \oice but 
from the numberless millions of the north u ho ha^ e 
rallied to the Coogicss call, and their thundenng 
cry for freedom re^e^be^atcs through tlic broad 
plains and vallevs of Hmdustan What echo docs 
that find m your hearts^ Docs not your blood 
quicken m your tons at that hcattening cry of the 
masses^ todia arvaits \oui oun bta^e response 
and kno'ns full rvcll •what it tvill be Axiay with 
reaction and the enemies of freedom Line up 
•u ith the Congress, line up, line up, and let us 
march together to Swaraj Who dares to ignore 
this call ^ 


Ftbrnafy 1937 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE 
ALL-INDIA CONVENTION, 
DELHI, ISIARCH 1937 

Wc arc used to our Congress gatherings, vast 
and impressive and representing the will of the 
Indian people for freedom. Behind tlicm lie half 
a century of our countr)'’s liistor)’- and a tradition of 
growth and change and adaptation to fresh needs 
and new situations. But today wc meet in this Con- 
vention under novel conditions, for this Conven- 
tion has no background except what wc choose to 
give it, has no future except such as wc determine. 
W^ell established institutions and organisations 
develop, in the course of time, a certain will and 
momentum which carr}’- them forward almost apart 
from the desires of their constituent elements. 
They have an individuality wliich expresses itself in 
its own particular way, a certain stability and 
steadiness of purpose, as well as a certain conservat- 
ism. They do not easily move out of their moor- 
ings ; like an elephant, they are hea\ty of move- 
ment, but when they move, they have all the greater 
momentum, and they change the shape of things. 
Such is our Congress. 
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given it the final seal of tlie approval of the Indian 
people. 

The electorate was confined to a bare ten per 
cent of our people, but evervbodj' knows that the 
lower down tlie scale we go, the greater is the 
Congress strengtii. The remaining ninety per cent 
are even more sohdly for the Congress dian the 
ten per cent who have supported us. Though our 
success has been overwhelming and has confounded 
our opponents, and swept away tlie representatives 
of the big vested interests who opposed us, it should 
be remembered that the whole macliinery of election 
was so designed as to weaken us. The pressure 
of an autocratic and entrenched Government was 
exercised against us, and behind it were ranged all 
the reactionaries and obscurantists who always 
flourish imder the shadow of imperialism. Yet we 
won in resounding manner. 

Only in regard to the Muslim seats did we 
lack success. But our very failure on tliis occasion 
has demonstrated that success is easily in our grasp 
and the Muslim masses are increasingly turning to 
the Congress. We failed because we had long 
neglected working among the Muslim masses and 
we could not reach them in time. But where we 
reached, especially in the rural areas, we found 
almost the same response, the same anti-imperialist 
spirit, as in others. The commimal problem, of 
which we hear so much, seemed to be utterly non- 
existent, when we talked to the peasant, whether 
Hindu, Mus lim or Sikh. We failed also among 
tlie Muslims because of their much smaller electorate 
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which could be easdy manipulated and coerced by 
authonty and s ested interests But I am con\ meed 
that, e\en so, xve •would ha\c had a much larger 
measure of success if ■o'c had paid more attention 
to the Muslim masses They ha\ c been too long 
neglected and misled and they descr\e spcaal 
consideration I ha\e no manner of doubt that 
they ate turning to die Congress to seek relief from 
then mnuracrame burdens and thcit future coopeta 
tion IS assured, provided 'cre approach them tightly 
and on the basis of economic questions 

We ha\ e too long thought m terms of pacts 
and compromises between communal leaders and 
negicctca the people behind them That is a dis 
credited pokey and I trust that we shall cot revert 
to It And \ cc some people soil ulk of the Muslims 
as a group dealing •with the Hindus or others as a 
group, a medievid concepuon vrhich has no place 
m the modem world We deal •mth economic 
groups today and the problems of poverty and 
unemployment and mdonai freedom are common 
for the Hindu the Muslim, the Sikh, and the 
Chnstian As soon as wc leave Ae top fonge, 
which is continudly talking of percentages of scats 
in the legislatures and State }obs, and reach the 
masses, we come up against these problems This 
way lies the ending of vrhat has long been known 
as the communal problem 

One of the most remarkable signs of the times 
IS the ferment amongst the Muslims in India, both 
the intelligentsu anddie masses Widiout any effec 
tiv e leadership, they have drifted airlessly, and they 
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resent this helpless position and feel that the com- 
munal leadership they have had has weakened them 
politically, in spite of the trivial and superficial 
gains which they are supposed to have got from an 
imperialism which seeks to wean tliem away from 
the national movement, hluslim young men and 
old, and the hluslim press, are full of this self- 
analysis, and the desire to get out of tlie communal 
rut and line up with the forces of freedom and 
progress is strong witliin them. They see how 
the Congress has swept away Hindu communal 
organisations, how it has captured the imagination 
of the masses, and they feel a little desolate and 
left out. They want to share in the triumphs of 
today and tomorrow, and are prepared to take 
their share of the burdens also. And so this election 
and our campaign, though they resulted in the loss 
of h'luslim seats as a rule, have been a triumph for 
us even in regard to the Muslims. They have gone 
some way to lay the ghost of communaUsm. It is 
for us now to go ahead and welcome the Muslim 
masses and intelligentsia in our great organisation 
and rid this country of communaUsm in every shape 
and form. 

The elections have many lessons to teach us 
but the outstanding fact is this : Where we went 
to the masses direct we won overwhelmingly. Our 
partial lack of success in some provinces was 
clearly due to the Congress organisation tliere being 
confined to the cities and having litde contact 
with the peasantry. We must remedy these failings 
and speak more and more the language of the 
8 
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■'rent to that forgotten creature, tlie Indian peasant, 
and remembered drat his poverty "vcas die basic 
problem of India ; -^e identified ourselves ■'vith him 
in his suffering and talked to liim of how to get 
rid of it through political and social freedom. We 
told him of imperialism and of diis new Act and 
Consdtution which bind us still furdier and which 
we were out to end and replace by pamhayati raj, 
fasliioned by a Constituent Assembl}*, a grand 
pamhajat of die nation, elected by aU our people. 
We read out to him our Election Manifesto and 
explained its significance. He and his kind gatiier- 
ed in vast numbers to hear us and, listening to the 
Congress message, his sunken eyes glistened and 
his shrunken starved body rose up in enthusiasm 
and the wine of hope filled liis veins. Who that 
saw that vision can forget it, or that subsequent 
sight of thousands marching to die polling booths 
in disciplined array, ignoring pressure and threat, 
disdaining the free conveyances and &ee food 
offered to them b}* our opponents ? It was a pil- 
grimage for them to give dieir allegiance to the 
Congress, to vote for the ending of die new Consti- 
tution, for the estabhshment of pamhcyati raj when 
they would themselves have power to liquidate the 
poverty that consumed them. 

That is the significance of this election. If 
there is any meaning in democracy, if this comph- 
cated and expensive apparatus of elections and 
voting has any sense behind it and is not an 
impertinent farce, then die Indian people have 
spoken, so that even the deaf might hear, and 
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proclaimed that they xeiU not have this Constitution. 
They have given notice to quit British impcnalism. 
This Constimtion must thetefote go, lock, stock 
and barrel, and leave the field dear for our Cons- 
tituent Assembly. 

^ c talk of and discuss our policy in the Icgis- 
Utures, but all this is sain and profitless parleying 
before the fundamental and dominant fact of the 
situation that this Constitution must go. So the 
people of India have decided and u*c shall be false 
and unfaithful fcprescntativcs of our people if n-e 
allov ounelvcs to forget tlus fa« contrary to that 
emphatic direction. 

I kno^ that there are elements amongst us 
who are too fond of slumng ovet these fuDoamen- 
tals, who look longingly to office, and who have 
even compromised the dignity of out great cause 
and of the Congtess by discussing the pcKonncl 
of mimsttics long before the question of acceptance 
ot non-acceptance of mimstctiii office has been 
dcaded bv the AU-Iodu Congress Committee. 
Whatever their views may be on this issue, whatever 
the dcasion of the A. I C C might be, I w'ould 
have them remember, now and for the future, that 
no Congressman, worthv of his name, no Congress 
member of a icgislatutc, can act except wnth tlie 
dsgmty and disapUne ffiat out cause and organisa- 
tion demand, 1 would have them remember tire 
Elccuon Manifesto and the (ingress resolutions 
on the basis of which they sought the suffrage of 
tlie people. Let no one forget that we have entered 
the legislatures not to coSperate m anv way with 
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British imperialism but to fight and end this Act 
which enslaves and binds us. Let no one forget 
that we fight for independence. 

Wliat is tliis Independence ? A clear, definite, 
ringing word, wliich all the world understands, witli 
no possibility of ambiguit3E And yet, to our mis- 
fortune, even tliat word has become an object of 
interpretation and misinterpretation. Let us be 
clear about it. Independence means national free- 
dom in the fullest sense of tlie word ; it means, 
as our pledge has stated, a severance of the British 
connection. It means anti-imperialism and no 
compromise with empire. Words are hurled at us : 
dominion status. Statute of Westminster, British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and we quibble about 
their meaning. I see no real commonwealtli any- 
where, only an empire exploiting the Indian people 
and numerous other peoples in diiferent parts of 
tlie world. I want niy country to have nothing to 
do' with this enormous engine of exploitation in 
Asia and Africa. If this engine goes, we have 
notiling but goodwill for England, and in any 
event 'we wish to be friends witii tlie mass of the 
British people. 

Dominion status is a term wliich arose under 
peculiar circumstances and it changed its significance 
as time passed. In tlie British group of nations, 
it signified a certain European dominating group 
exploiting numerous subject peoples. That distinc- 
tion continues whatever change the Statute of 
Westminster might have brought about in the 
relations tnier se of tlie members of tiiat European 
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dominating group That group represents British 
imperialism and it stands m Uic m orld today for the 
% ery order and forces of reaction against m hich m’c 
struggle Hou then can tie assoaate ourseKes 
MiUiDglr with this order and these forces’ Or 
IS it conceited that we might, m the course of tune 
and if V.C behate oarsdves, be promoted from the 
subject group to the dominating group, and yet 
the imperialist structure and basis of the whole 
s^ill remain more or less as ic is ’ This is a ^ am 
conception having no rdation to reality, and e\en 
if It WTre ■within the realms of possibiUt} , u c should 
have none of ic, for we would then become partners 
m imperialism and m the evploitauon of others 
And among these others would probably be large 
numbers of out own people 

Itis said, and I beliete Gandhiji holds this view, 
that if we achieved national freedom, this would 
mean the end of Bntish imperialism m India, 
and a necessary result of this would be the "Winding 
up of British impetiabsm itself Under such condi 
tions there is no reason why w e should not continue 
out connection ■with Britain There is force in the 
argument for our cpiarrel is not with Britein or the 
British people, but w ith Briash imperialism But 
when ■« e tliink in these terms, a larger and a different 
•« odd comes into our ken, and domimon satus and 
the Statute of Westmmster pass away from the 
present to the histoncal past That larger world 
does not think of a Bnttsh group of nations, but of 
a world group based on pohucal and soaal free’ 
dom 
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To talk, therefore, of dominion status, in its 
^videst significance, even including the right to 
separate, is to confine ourselves ‘to one group, 
v'hich of necessity v^iU oppose and be opposed by 
other groups, and which will essentially be based 
on the present decaying social order. Therefore 
we cannot entertain tliis idea of dominion status in 
any shape or form ; it is independence we want, 
not any particular status. Under cover of that 
phrase, the tentacles of imperialism will creep up 
and hold us in their grip, though the outer structure 
might be good to look at. 

And so our pledge must hold and we must 
labour for the severance of the British connection. 
But let us repeat again that we favour no policy 
of isolation or aggressive nationalism, as the word 
is understood in the Central European cormtries 
today. We shall have the closest of contacts, we 
hope, with all progressive countries, including 
England, if she has shed her imperiahsm. 

But aU this discussion about dominion status is 
academic talk. It is many years now since India 
put that idea by and there can be no reversion to it. 
Today, with fhe whole world in the cauldron of 
change and disaster threatening it, this lawyers’ 
jargon seems strangely out of place. What counts 
today for us is to break and end tliis Constitution. 
What counts for the w^'orld is Spain and British 
rearmament and the French armament loan, and 
the frantic and terrific race to be ready for war 
before this catastrophe comes to overwhelm civilisa- 
tion. When will this come, suddenly and unan- 
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narrow issue, and especially the question of accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of ministerial office, has 
given rise to much controversy, and has often been 
considered divorced from the more fundamental 
factors of the situation. If we remember these 
factors, and the Congress and the Working Com- 
mittee have stressed them again and again, the issue 
becomes narrowed down stUl furdier. Indeed it 
hardly arises, except indirecdy, for, as I have already 
stated, the outstanding fact of the elections is that 
the people of this countrj’- have given their verdict 
clearly, unequivocally and emphatically against this 
slave Constitution. If die British Government has 
any respect for democracy and still sees virtue in 
democratic procedure, as it so loudly proclaims, 
then it has no alternative but to witiidraw this 
Constitution and Act. That is our position and our 
demand, and so long as it is not acceded to we 
shall labour and struggle to that end. 

Congress members of the legislatures have their 
work cut out for them by Congress resolutions. 
That work is primarily to fight the Act and press 
and work for a Constituent Assembly. Some 
people, in tiieir ignorance, have imagined that tiiis 
Convention is itself the Constituent Assembly, and 
that it is going to draft a new Constitution for 
India. Tliis Convention is going to do no such 
tiling. That is not its ftinction and the time for 
drawing up India’s Constitution is not 3'et. Nor 
is the Constituent Assembly a magnified AH 
Parties Conference. The Constituent Assembly 
that we demand wiH come into being onl)* as the 
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eipressjon of the xrdi and the strength of the Indian 
people. It -tiriU function -when it has sanctions behind 
It to gi\ e effect to its deastons m ithout reference 
to outside authority It tiiU represent the so 
vereignty of die Indian people and tiill meet as 
the arbiter of our destiny 

Hon can this Assembly meet today Mhen 
British Impenaiism holds forcible stray here "v. ith 
Its atmies of occupauon, and spies and mfonners 
and secret scrtice, and the denial of civil liberty'^ 
When so many of our lotcd ones and comrades 
languish m prison or detention camp’ When this 
monstrous Constitution has been imposed upon us, 
despite our indignant repudiation of it ’ 

Therefore let us be dear about it There is no 
toom for a Constituent Assembly m India till 'W 
have in effect temosed these burdens and obstmc 
tions, and the tnll of the Indian people can have 
sovereign plaj And, till then, there is no room 
in India for an> other constitution imposed upon 
us, there is room only, unhappily, for conflict and 
struggle between an imperialism, that dominates 
and a nationalism that seeks dcli%erancc That 
nationalism is no ucaUing today and, though it 
may have to wait arorhile for its deliverance, it vnll 
not tolerate domination and dictation 

So we are told by the Congress to go to the 
legislatures not to cooperate, for tius so-called 
codperation would only be another name for sub- 
mission to dictation, but to fight the Aa What 
ever decision we might take on other issues, that 
basic policy remains and must remain Inevut- 
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ably it follows that we cannot have any alliances 
widi individuals and groups who do not subscribe 
to this policy. 

It is within this narrow framework tliat we have 
to consider the question of office acceptance. That 
question will have been decided by the AU-India 
Congress Committee by the time we meet in 
Convention and I stand before you, and by that 
decision this Convention will be bound. So I 
cannot say much about it here. I have often given 
expression to my views on this subject and our 
electoral victory has not changed them in any 
way. But we have to remember that whatever 
the decision of tlie AU-India Congress Committee 
might be, the whole logic of Congress resolutions 
and declarations and policy leads us to maintain a 
spirit of non-cooperation towards tliis Constitution 
and Act. OrdinarUy in a democratic constitution 
to have a majority means an acceptance of ministerial 
responsibility. To refuse responsibility and power 
when a democratic process offers it to us is iUogical 
and improper. But we have neither democracy 
nor power in this Constitution; the iUogicality and 
contradiction lie in the Constitution itself. Are 
we to twist and distort ourselves to fit in witli this 
perversion? Therefore whatever else we might 
do that spirit of non-cooperation and struggle 
against British imperialism must pen'‘ade out 
efforts. 

Many of you are eager and desirous of doing 
something to relieve the burdens of our masses, 
to help the peasant and tlie worker and the vast 
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We cannot carry out any policy, political, economic, 
social, educational or any otlier, when the whole 
executive agenc)’’ and civil seiwice is not subject 
to our control, and we may not touch tlie major 
part of the revenues. The “special powers and 
responsibilities” of the Governors and the Gover- 
nor-General apart, the Act by itself is more than 
sufficient to disable any minister. 

But we can do some other things. We can 
take upon ourselves the odium and responsibility 
of keeping the imperialist stiticture functioning, 
we can become indirectly responsible for the re- 
pression of our own comrades, we can take away the 
initiative from the masses and tone down their 
fine temper wlrich we ourselves have helped in 
building up. All diis may happen if we follow 
the padi of least resistance and gradually adapt 
ourselves to existing conditions. I do not tliink 
that this wiU happen for the temper of the Congress 
and the people wiU not allow it. We have gone 
too far for that. 

Thus we do not seek the working of the new 
Constitution but the most suitable way of meeting 
and creating deadlocks, which are inevitable in this 
scheme of things, and of carrying on our struggle 
for freedom. 

I can see no flaw in my reasoning, if the pre- 
mises of tire Congress resolutions are accepted, as 
accept them we must. Whatever the A. I. C. C. 
may decide on this question of office acceptance, 
we shall have to ca-tty on the spirit and letter of those 
resolutions, in the legislatures as well as outside. 
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Our decisions must be all India decisions, for 
It ^vould be fata! to ha\B ^amuons in poUcj to suit 
the minor needs of pio\mces The unity of India 
has to be maintained, so also the unity of out 
struggle against imperialism Danger lurks in pio 
Mnccs acting separately and being induced to patlej 
separately Therefore, as I conceive it, the chief 
virrue of this Convention, nou or later, is to keep 
this all India charactet of our work in the legisla 
tures ever in the forefront and to prev ent fissiparous 
tendencies and the development of provmaalistn 
A necessary counterpart of this is the maintenance of 
a uniform discipline among Congress members 
of all legislatures Every effort is likely to be made 
on the part of out opponents to affect breaches in 
that disapline and all India poLcy, but wc must 
realise tmt ujtbout that self imposed disapline 
and uniformity, out strength goes and w e become 
isolated groups and individuals, ignored and 
ciushcd m turn b> our opponents 

The wider policy that will govern us must 
inevitably come from the Congress and that pohey 
must be loyally earned out by this Convention 
and Us members What other functions the Con 
vention -will perform will be laid down by the AH 
India Congress Committee and I do not wish to 
prejudge the issue m this written message of mine 
But I can conceive the Convention or its reptesen 
tatives not only doing what I have mentioned above, 
but m times of national or mtemationai cnsis 
pknng an important tole tn out struggle for power 
and freedom 
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You will soon go back to your provinces 
and constituencies and explain to our comrades 
there the decisions taken here in Delhi city, and 
prepare for the new forms of struggle that 
await you. We have some experience of this 
struggle for freedom and many of us have given 
the best part of our lives to it, and a variation 
in its shape or form will not deter us. But 
we must hold to our old anchor and not be 
swept away by passing currents. And we must 
remember that we live in a dynamic world where 
almost ever}'body expects sudden and violent 
change and catastrophe. That crisis, national or 
international, may seize us by the throat unawares 
sooner than we imagine. So we must be ever 
ready for it, and we may not think or act in terms of 
static or slow moving periods. 

Our next task is the hartal of April 1st, and on 
that day I hope you will be in your constituencies 
to take part in that mighty demonstration against 
this slave Constitution and to declare again, with 
millions of our countrymen, that this Constimtion 
must be scrapped and must gh^’e place to another, 
framed by a Constituent Assembly and based on 
the sovereignty of the people of India. 
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FASCISM AND EMPIRE* 

I gladly assoaate myself uith tlic demon 
stntion. organised bv the Spam India Committee 
at the Kings'W'a\ Hall Spam and the tragwy 
that IS being enacted there dominate ouc thoughts 
todaj -ti hether v. e live neat by m the other countnes 
of Europe or in fat India For this tragedj om 
conflict aie not of Spam only but of the vride 
xrotld, and on what ultimately happens m Spam 
depends the fiituie of so much that xi e \ aloe Most 
people leahse nou that the Spamsh xi ar is oo longer 
a Spanish affair or a cimI xrai between different 
groups of Spaniards It is a European oo 
Spanish soil or, more correctly, an invasion of 
Spam by Fasast forces and mercenaries from 
abroad And so in Spam these rival forces fight 
for mastery, fascism and anti fascism, and demo 
ciacj crushed m so many countnes of Europe, 
fights desperately for life 

The issue as bctuccn Italian fascism and 
German Nazism, on the one hand and Spamsh 
democrac) on the other, seems to be clear enough 

*Fot a demoosttatioii otgamsed by Spam India Cota 

nuttec at the Kingnt^y Hall Londoa oa Apol 9 lh *917 
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and I suppose that most people in England, ^rho 
stand for democracy and freedom, sympathise 
widi the Spanish people. But many of these 
verj* people are perhaps not so clear -when they 
consider the policy of the British Government 
in regard to Spain. And when they go a few steps 
further and think of the relation of British im- 
perialism to India, aU clarity disappears. 

And yet tlie real lesson of Spain is tliat fascism 
and imperialism are blood brotliers, marching hand 
in hand, though they may have their faces averted 
from each other, or may even come into occasional 
conflict with each other. Englishmen see, more 
or less, tlie democratic side of their Government 
functioning in die domestic sphere, and they 
conclude that elsewhere also dieir Government 
has diis democratic background. But die whole 
foreign policy of Britain during the last four years 
has shown diat die forces tha.t move it have nothing 
to do with democracy; they are friendly to the de- 
velopment of the fascist Powers, though they have 
half-heartedly and unsuccessfully tried to check tiiis 
development occasionally when it seemed to threa- 
ten British imperial interests. That is the story 
of British policy in the Far East, in the shameful 
betrayal of Abyssinia, in the intrigues of Central 
Europe, and in the farce of non-intervention in 
Spain, culminating in the open avowal of Fascist 
Italy that it will continue to send its armies to crush 
die people of Spain. 

Many people are bewildered by the seemmg 
inconsistencies and contradictions of British foreign 

9 
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policy, and yet there is no real incoasistenq The 
inconsistency is m the minds of those "who imagine 
that the democratic background of British domestic 
policy gotems foreign policy ?lso, or sometimes 
there is inconsistency in the utterances of foreign 
mimsters and other poljticiins \iho jngplc with 
words to delude the public into reconciling these 
contrary tendenaes and policies In the field of 
action British foreign policy has pursued consis 
tently and unhcsicatiagly the path of rapproche- 
ment with fascism the horror of Spam has 
not diverted it from its set purpose, the tcceot 
blood-cucdhng massacres m Aadis Ababa have not 
affected it in the slightest degree Even fear of 
endangering Btitam’s international position b> the 
growth of fasast Powers in nortliern and Central 
Europe and in the Mediterranean has not resulted 
in a marked variation of that policy 

Why is this so ’ Because essentially imperial 
ism and fasasm are dose of km and one merges 
into the other Sometimes impetiahsm has two 
faces — a domestic one talkmg the language of 
democracy, and a colomal one verging mto fascism 
Of the two, the dominant one is the latter and it 
ultimately governs larger pobcics So we see that 
whatever government fiuicuons in Britam, whether 
It IS a Conservative Government or a Labour 
Government or a *National’ Government, in India 
this Government wears a fasast umform The 
drift towards fascism continues m India and the 
new Constituuon, with all its democratic fagade 
in the provinces, is essentially fasast m conception 
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and probably in action, especially in the federal 
structure. The onl}* really democratic part of it is 
tlie larger electorate in the provinces and tliis 
electorate has declared ovetv'hehningly in favour 
of scrapping the new Act. But tlie Act and the 
Constitution continue, and the tremendous majori- 
ties elected under tliis very Constitution are 
powerless and cannot have their wa)E 

Empire and democracy are two incompatibles; 
one must swallow tlie other. And in the political 
and social conditions of tlie modern world, empire 
must either liquidate itself or drift to fascism, 
and, in so drifting, carry its domestic structure 
witli it. 

So tlie question of British imperialism in India 
is intimately related to British domestic policy and 
governs the latter. It seems inconceivable that 
tiiere wiU be any major social change in Britain so 
long as the Empire flourishes, nor is there likely 
to be any marked change in foreign policy. It 
seems more probable that great changes wiU take 
place in India, ending in the liquidation of tlie 
Empire, and these wUl result in major changes in 
Britain. Or the two may come more or less simul- 
taneously. 

The background of the Spanish struggle there- 
fore is one of world conflict betv’'een democracy 
and tlie forces of freedom everywhere and fascism 
and imperialism. That is the lesson Spain teaches 
in her agony and through her blood and suffering. 
We who stand for Spain must learn that lesson in 
aU its implications and stand equally for the ending 
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of fascism and empire nnd ali that they signify. 
We must pull out the toot of the trouble. 

But while \^c argue and debate, blood flows 
m Spam and heioic men and women and even 
children fight our battles and give their lives for 
human liberty. Govemments deny them the aid 
that u as their due, but the peoples of the world have 
heard their cry for succour and have responded 
to u, for was not that erv the cry of the exploited 
everywhere ^ 

We are ourselves helpless in India and hunger 
and statk-poverty meet us e\erytt'herc; w'e fight 
for our freedom and to tid ourselves of the empire 
that e^iploits and crushes us. Famine and flood 
and natural calamity have pursued us and 
added to the burdens of empire. But out of out 
hunger and poverty we will send what help we can 
to our comrades in Spam, and though this may not 
be much, it W’lll carry with it the earnest and anx* 
lous good wishes of the people of India. Fot 
those who suffer themselves feel most for their 
brothers in misfortune elsewhere 

March 27, 1957. 
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THE ARABS AND JEWS IN PALESTINE 

My expression of sympatliy with die Arab 
national movement and tiieir straggle for freedom 
has brought me some protests from Jews in 
India. I venture therefore to state a little more 
fuUy what my attitude is to diis problem of Pales- 
tine. 

Few people, I imagine, can withhold their deep 
sympadiy from die Jews for the long centuries of 
the most terrible oppression to which they have 
been subjected all over Europe. Fewer still can re- 
press dieir indignation at the barbarities and racial 
suppression of die Jews which the Nazis have 
indulged in during die last few years, and wliich 
continue today. Even outside Germany, Jew- 
baiting has become a favourite pastime of various 
Fascist groups. This revival in an intense form of 
racial intolerance and race war is utterly repug- 
nant to me and I have been deeply distressed at 
the sufferings of vast numbers of people of the 
Jewish race. Many of these unfortunate exiles, 
with no countT}'' or home to call their own, are 
known to me, and some I consider it an honour 
to call my friends. 

I approach diis question therefore with every 
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sympath) for the Jews So foe as I am concerned 
the raaal or the rehgious xssue does not affect my 
opinion 

But my reading of war time and post war 
history shows that there "was a gross betrayal of the 
Arabs by British impenalism The many promises 
that were made to them by Colonel Lawrence and 
others on behalf of the British Government, and 
which resulted in the Arabs helping the British 
and Allied Powers during the war, w ere consistently 
Ignored after the war wws o\er All the Arabs, 
in Syria, Iraq Transjordan and Palestine, smarted 
under tlus betray al, but the position of the Arabs 
m Palestine was undoubtemy the worst of all 
Having been peonused ftecdom and independence 
repeatedly from 191J onwards, suddenly they 
found themselves converted mto a mandatory tern 
tory with a new burden added on— -the promise 
of the creation of a national home for the Jews— 
a burden which almost made it impossible for 
them to realise independence 

The Jews have a right to look to Jerusalem 
and their Holy Land and to have free access to them 
But the position after the Balfour Declaration was 
very diSerent A new State within a State was 
sought to be created m Palestme, an ever grow 
mg Stste with the backmg of British Imperial 
ism behind it, and the hope was held out that this 
new Jewish State would, in die near future, become 
so powerful in numbers and m cconoxmc position 
that It would dominate the whole of Palcsune 
Ziomst policy aimed at this dommation and worked 
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for it, diougli, I. believe, some sections of Jewish 
opinion were opposed to tliis aggressive attitude. 
Inevitably, the Zionists opposed tlie Arabs and 
looked for protection and support to the British 
Government. 

Such case as the Zionists had might be called 
a moral one, their ancient associations with their 
Holy Land and their present reverence for it. One 
may sympatliise with it. But what of the Arabs ? 
For diem also it was a holy land — both for the 
Muslim and die Clirisdan Arabs. For tliirteen 
hundred years or more they had hved diere and all 
dieir national and racial interests had taken strong 
roots there. Palestine was not an empty land 
fit for colonisation by outsiders. It was a well- 
populated and full land with litde room for large 
numbers of colonists from abroad. Is it any wonder 
that the Arabs objected to this intrusion ? And 
tiieir objection grew as they realised that die aim of 
British imperialism was to make the Arab-Jew 
problem a permanent obstacle to their independence. 
We in In^a have sufficient experience of similar 
obstacles being placed in the way of our freedom 
by British imperialism. 

It is quite possible that a number of Jews 
might have found welcome in Palestine and setded 
down there. But when die Zionists came with the 
avowed object of pushing out the Arabs from all 
places of importance and of dominating die country, 
diey could hardly be welcomed. And die fact 
that they have brought much money from outside 
and started industries and schools and universities. 
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cannot dimmish the opposition of the Arabs, who 
see Mith disma} the prospect of their becoming 
petmanenti> a subject race, dominated, politically 
and economically, bj the Ziomsts and the British 
Government 

The problem of Palestine is thus essentially 
a nationalist one — a people struggling for indepen 
dence against imperialist control and exploitation 
It IS not a taaol oi religious one Perhaps some 
of our Muslim fellou -countrymen extend their 
sympathy to the Arabs because of the rehgious 
bond But the Arabs arc wiser and they lay stress 
only on nationabsm and independence, and it is 
well to letnembcc that all Arabs, Christian as well 
as Muslim, stand together m tins struggle against 
British imperialism Indeed some of the most 
prominent leaders of the Arabs m this national 
struggle hat e been Chnsuans 

^ the Jcus had been •wise they xvould ha%c 
thtov, n in their lot with the Arab struggle for m 
dependence Instead they hate chosen to side 
with British unperiaUsto and to seek its protection 
against the people of the country Ultimately, 
therefore, the struggle rcsolies itself into one of 
nauonaiism versus unpetialism, and all other minor 
aspects of it, such as die Arab-Jew problem, 
though important today, hav e little historical 
significance In the same wav the communal pro- 
blem, spoilt child of British imperialism, looms 
large m India today, but m the wide range of history 
It loses all importance 

India and Palestine have both their national 
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problems and botli struggle for independence; 
they have something in common in this struggle 
and the opponent is the same. In both cases, as 
elsewhere, nationalism comes into contact with 
new social forces and is affected tiiereby, and gra- 
dually takes shape as an aspect of the world pro- 
blem, which affects us all alike whether we realise 
it or not. We must dierefore understand each 
other and sympathise with each other. 

As we take this long view the Arab- Jew ques- 
tion fades into insignificance. The Arabs of 
Palestine will no doubt gain their independence, 
but this is likely to be a part of the larger unity of 
Arab peoples for wliich the countries of western 
Asia have so long hankered after, and this again will 
be part of the new order which will emerge out of 
present day chaos. The Jews, if tliey are wise, 
will accept tlie teaching of Wstory, and make friends 
with tlie Arabs and tlirow tlieir weight on the side 
of the independence of Palestine, and not seek a 
position of advantage and dominance with the 
help of the imperialist Power. 

I trust, tlierefore, that the people of India will 
send their warmest greetings and good wishes 
to the Arabs of Palestine in their brave struggle for 
freedom against a pow'erfiil adversary. 


Jme 13, 1936 
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SPAIN AND PALESTINE* 

Political India b full today^ of talk of the 
coming ptovinoal clectioris and candidates for these 
elections are cropping up etecywhere As the days 
go by vet shall probably hear more and more of these 
elections and the air will be full of sound and fiiry 
which ainavs accompany them Other questions 
also occupv our minds, such as die communal 
question or eicn the petty controversy about 
Hindi and Lrdu And yet how petty all these 
ate before the mighty pioblems of povciiy and 
unemployment — the poverty that crushes out 
nuUions, the uncn^loyment that has us by die 
throat. Inevitable we must think of these pro- 
blems for out sphere of thought and action ts 
India 

But to confine ourselves to Indian problems 
is not good enough, it is not even suffiaent for our 
own national purposes or out struggle for freedom- 
Every tyro in public life knows that die pohtics 
and economics of different countries ate related 
to each other, that the world hangs together todav 

*Sjx*ch deliveicd on PJestitte Diy, September 17» 
1956, IS Allahabad 
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as it has never done before, and the great pro- 
blems ve have to face are essentially world pro- 
blems. To ignore tliis world aspect of any major 
issue is to lose perspective and invite error. 

Therefore let us look round die world today 
with all its conflict and tension and cruelt}* and 
unhappiness, and beliind all, its vast quesdoning. 
We meet today especially to thinlc of die litde 
countT}' of Palesdne and of its troubles. In a world 
view diis problem of Palestine has reladvely litde 
importance for bigger tilings are happening else- 
where. And yet it has an intrinsic importance 
of its own and it throws a light on the working of 
imperialism from wliich we ourselves suffer. There- 
fore it is right that we should consider it and send 
our greetings to those who are struggling for 
freedom diere. 

But before we turn our thoughts to Palestine 
I should like to take you to Spain for a while for that 
will give us a broader view of the world stage. 
It is in Spain today that die most vital happenings 
are taking place, frightful and terrible events, of 
enormous consequence to the future of Europe 
and the world. Our fate in India is boimd up 
with them more than we realise. 

What has happened in Spain ? Some months 
ago there were normal democratic elecdons there 
and as a result a popular radical party — a joint 
popular front — came into power. They formed 
a government of a liberal democratic variety. It 
V'as not a communist or even socialist government. 
There was not a single communist or socialist 
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in It The\ started \4ith a programme of liberal 
reform to tike Spam out ot ihe feudal and re- 
actionan ruts in which it had h\ed for so long 
The} made good progress, and then suddenlv 
there was a military rebellion, headed b) the army 
chiefs and other reactionaucs jVnd this rcbcEioo 
first started not in Spam, but in Morocco with the 
aid of non Spamsh troops It was a rebellion 
against law and order — ^woids <o dear to the British 
Go^ etnmem — against the constituted got em 
ment of the countrt, against a moderate liberal 
regime 

How did these mhticv bosses dare to raise 
the flag of rebellion^ It is cleat enough now 
They aid ir with the material aid of the Fasast 
countries, of Germany and Italy and, it is mterest* 
ing to note, financial aid from tlie big financ eis 
o/me cin ofLondon 

The Spamsh Goternment and people were 
taken aback It was terribly diificolt for unorgani- 
sed and improperly armed masses to face an or 
gomsed and w cU-cquippcd army m rebellion And 
this was wh) the rebels expected an easy victory 
But the Spanish people rose at tlie biddmg of theic 
popular government and without discipline or 
proper arms they faced bnivcU the rebel armies, 
most of which consisted of Moroccan troops 
There was a mass lew of the people, even boys 
and girls rushed to the rescue of their hard w on 
liberty We saw a strange sight — these masses 
fightmg against regular armies and bolding them 
often in cneck 
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The reactions in otlicr countries were note- 
wortli}'. Nazi German}* and Fascist Ital}’- were 
entirel}’- on the side of the rebels and gave tliem 
every help. France srnipatliised with tlie Spanish 
Government but dared not help. In England 
tlie great newspapers, like the Tims, frankly 
S}'mpatliised witli the rebels, thus indicating clearly 
tiie attitude of the British Government and tlie 
British ruling classes. British financiers rejoiced 
at the victories of the rebels. European govern- 
ments evolved a polic}’’ of non-intervention wliich 
meant in effect that the Spanish Government could 
not be helped, but the rebels could draw aid from 
outside. 

And so this terrible tussle goes on in Spain 
with everything weighted in favour of tlie rebels. 
And }'ct the ordinaiy people, men and women, 
boys and girls, are keeping tlieir end up and giving 
their lives in thousands to prevent their countr}'- 
from falling under a blood}* and most reactionai*}^ 
tyranny. 

In Spain today we sec clearl}’’ the terrible 
conflict of the forces of progress and the forces 
of reaction, tlie conflict wliich is latent aU over the 
world. On the issue of tliis conflict depends 
whether Europe and tlie world will be dominated 
by Fascism or not. On that issue depends vast 
^ind bloody war all over tlie world. The triumph 
of the rebel means the strangling of France 
by three fascist countries surrounding her. It 
means that Fascism wiU make a triumphant attempt 
at world dominion in co-operation witli tlie Fascism 
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of Japan 

In this vital issue ue find the ruling classes 
and government of Britain definitely favouring 
Fascism We find imperialist Britain with her 
much vaunted democracy sympathising with those 
■who are trying to crush democracy in Spam 
For It must be remembered that the struggle m 
Spain IS not between communism ot soaolism 
and Fascism, but between democracy and a cruel 
military Fascism 

This IS not really surprising for essentially 
Imperialism and Fasasm are of one family and if 
a cnsis comes they* statid together All o\er the 
world today they oppose the forces of progress— 
in Europe of soaal progress, in India and other 
subject countries of even political progress Be 
tween imperialist and fascist Powers there is also 
inherent conflict for many of them want a greater 
share in the spoils of exploitation But despite 
this mutual conflict they sympathise with and aid 
each other as against the soaal urge to freedom 
and the nationalist struggle for political freedom 
And thus we find the Indian struggle for inde 
pcndence a part of this world struggle agamst im 
perialism and fasasm So also the struggle that is 
going on against Bntish imperialism m Palestme. 

We must ha^ c dus larger and dearer view ot 
else we shall lose ourselves in a maze and fail to 
understand events But if we have this to guide 
us and to provide us with a yard measure "vv e shall 
be able to judge of bappenmgs correctly and ue 
shall know w hioi group or mdividual is on this side 
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of the Struggle or that. In India we find sometimes 
persons posing as experts on foreign affairs ex- 
pressing sympathy for tlie rebel cause in Spain 
or for fascism general!)’'^ and. some of our news- 
papers unthinkingly accept tliis outlook. Essentially 
this is propaganda for tlie fascist and reactionary 
cause. It is not surprising tliat reactionaries in 
India should s)'-mpatliise with reactionaries else- 
where. 

In Palestine the problem seems to be one of 
Arabs and Jews, and some of our Muslim friends 
here look upon it as a religious problem demanding 
sympatliy for tlieir co-religionists. That is a wrong 
and misleading oudook. It is a problem of a grow- 
ing nationalism desiring freedom and being sup- 
pressed, by imperialism. In this process, British 
imperialism, as in India, has tried to play off one 
community against anotlier and set the Jews against 
the Arabs. Like our own communal problem, they 
have sought to produce a communal problem in 
Palestine, So also the French Government have 
done in Syria. We must learn from this what the 
true genesis of tliis communal problem is in subject 
countries and try to remove tlie root cause. 

It is true that at present there is ill-will and 
conflict between tlie Arabs and Jews in Palestine. 
It is also true that a true solution will come by an 
understanding between them based on the freedom 
of the country. The Jews have been and are the 
victims of a cruel fascism and we must feel for 
their sufferings. It is a misfortune that they 
should allow themselves to be exploited in Pales- 
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ultimately be crushed for nationalism and the will 
to freedom surt'ive. 

But though we send our sj'mpathy and good 
wishes to the people of Palestine, the real way to 
help is to play our own part worthily in our own 
struggle for freedom in India, That is but another, 
and perhaps the most important, aspect of the great 
struggle against world imperialism. It is absurd 
for people to talk of sympathy for the Arabs, and 
tlien cooperate with British imperialism in India, 

For us, therefore, the problem becomes one of 
carrying on our own struggle for independence. 
All those who stress other and smaller aspects, like 
the communal aspect, divert attention from the 
real issue. In tliis struggle we shall waste our 
energy and injure tlie cause if we think in terms 
of minor improvements witli tlie help of that very 
imperialism which we seek to combat. In the 
Congress Election Manifesto this vital background 
of our struggle has been emphasized, Tliis mani- 
festo has been welcomed by tlie country as a whole, 
though there arc some people who have grown 
angry over it. We see here the essential difference 
between our great organisation standing for anti- 
imperialism and certain principles, and others who 
have no clear vision and who always think in terms 
of individuals and petty leforms or communal 
favours. If the country wants freedom it has only 
one course open to it — to line up with the Congress, 
Our doors are open to all on this basis ; we are not 
exclusive. But those who think in terms of cooper- 
ation with British imperialism have no common 
10 
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ground with us The7 may be estimable people, 
as many of them are, but the question is not of 
individuals but of principles. And ia_ the great 
world crises that overshadow the horizon, it is 
essential that we should offer a strong and united 
front to the forces of imperialism and reaction. 
Only the Congress offers that front. 

The Congress attitude is clear. Only in one 
matter — the qucsuon of accepting or not accepting 
office under the new Constitution — is it still un- 
deadcd. My own vietx' about this has been re- 
peatedly stated and 1 hold by it with the same 
conviction as ever. It is that we must not accept 
offices oc muaisenes or else we help in working the 
new* Act This flows rututally from the Congress 
Manifesto and I trust that when the time comes, 
this decision will be taken. 

September ay, 1936 
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THE COMMUNAL AWARD 


During my speeches in the Punjab I have 
referred on severd occasions to the Communal 
Award. Short reports in English of long speeches 
in Hindustani inevitably give a somewhat mislead- 
ing idea of what I said and criticism of it is thus 
sometimes based on wrong data. It is always desir- 
able that there should be clarity of ideas on contro- 
versial issues so that while we may differ, we should 
at least realise clearly what the issues are. I am 
therefore briefly stating here what my views are on 
tlie Communal decision. I have already given 
expression to these views in my Lucknow-Congress 
addiess, where I stated that the Communal decision 
and democracy can never go together. Its very 
basis is the denial of democracy and it must inevit- 
ably be a tremendous barrier in the way of inde- 
pendence and the consideration of social and econo- 
mic issues which are the real problems facing us 
in India. I cannot conceive of any one, thioMng 
clearly in terms of independence or social change, 
accepting or approving of the communal decision. 
It has been a matter of great surprise and regret 
to me that many of our Muslim friends and com- 
rades, who have stood for Indian independence. 
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economic problems which affect them much more 
and tlius enable tliem to see the communal question 
in its true perspective. To go on laying great 
stress on the Communal Award defeats tire very 
purpose we aim at for it prevents people from 
thinking of other issues. 

The position of the Congress on the communal 
question has long been clear. It has declared that 
it stands for a national democratic solution but 
should there be a compromise between the parties 
concerned, it would probably accept it. Apart 
from this it lays stress on the Constituent Assembly 
for the framing of a constitution for a free India 
and for the decision of communal issues, 

Jme 2, 1936 
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THE CONGRESS AND MUSLIMS 
1 

Mr Jitmah has m a recent uttcraucc ftiken 
exception to my saying that essentially there vrere 
only cvra parties m the country— the Government 
and the Congress — and he has reminded me that 
there was a third party and that was the Indian 
Muslims In the coune of tlus speedt he has made 
some remarkable statements I am rushing about 
from place to place in Behar and can find no time 
to give the careful consideration which Mr. Jinnah's 
speech deserves But the importance of what he 
has said impels me to steal some time from an 
exhausting piogtamme, after a very heav)’ day’s 
work, to ofier a few tcmaiLs 

Mr Jinnah, it seems to me, has said something 
uhidi surely is comiounahsm raised to the n*** 
power He objects to the Congress mterfermg 
•« ith Muslim afFurs m Bengal and c^s upon the 
Congress to let Muslims alone This objection and 
demand beat a strong &mily likeness to what Bhai 
Permanand has often said on bekdf of the Hindu 
communalists Carried to a logical conclusion, 
Mr. Jmnah’s statement means that in no department 
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of public activity must non-Muslims have anything 
to do with Muslim affairs. In politics and social 
and economic matters Muslims must function sepa- 
rately as a group and deal with other groups as 
one nation deals with another. So also in trade 
unionSj peasant unions^ business. Chambers of 
Commerce and like organisations and activities. 
Muslims in India are indeed a nation apart and 
those who forget this fact commit a sin against the 
Holy Ghost and offend Mr. Jinnah. 

Again, who are tire Muslims ? Apparently only 
those who foUow jVIr. Jinnah and the Mushin 
League. When Maulana Mohammad Ali joined 
the Congress, Mr. Jinnah tells us that he fought 
against the Muslims. It was a small matter that 
scores of thousands of Muslims were members of 
the Congress then and millions sympathised and 
cooperated with it. Being outside the fold of the 
Muslim League and not following Mr. Jinnah’s 
lead, they can be presumed to be other than 
Muslims. Presumably, according to Mr. Jinnah, 
powerful Muslim organisations in the Punjab and in 
Bengal, like the Ahrars and the Kisan parties, being 
outside the fold of the Muslim League, are not 
really Muslim. We have a new test of orthodoxy. 

What exactly Mr. JIansh would like us of the 
Congress to do with the large numbers of Muslims 
in the Congress I do not know. Would he like us 
to ask them to resign and go on bended knee to 
him ? And what shall I say to the great crowds of 
Muslim peasants and workers who come to listen 
to me ? 
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All this seems to me estraordmary and hannful 
doctrine and most vin)ust to the Muslims His 
reference to a 'third party* is also far from happy 
or complimentary to the Muslims Betw een British 
imperialism and Indian nationalism he would ha^c 
them temam as a political group apart, apparently 
plavmg off one against the other, and seeking 
communal advantage et en at the cost of the larger 
public good 

I am totally unable to think along these or any 
other communal hoes, and with all deference to 
Mr Jinnah, may I suggest that such ideas are 
mcdie%al and out of date Thej beat no relation 
whate\ er to modem condiuons and modem prob- 
lems, which are essentially economic and political 
Religion is both a personal matter and a bond of 
faith, but to stress tcbgion m matters political and 
economic is obscurantism and leads to the avoid 
ance of teal issues In tv hat way are the interests 
of the Muslim peasant different from those of a 
Hindu peasant ^ Or those of a Muslim labourer 
or artisan or merchant or landlord or manufac 
turet different from those of his Hmdu prototype ^ 
The ties that bind people ate common economic 
interests, and, in the case of a subject country 
espeaally, a common nauonal interest Rehgious 
questions may arise and religious conflicts may take 
^ace, and they should be Heed and settled But the 
nght'v.ay to deal with them is to limit their sphere 
of action and influence, and to prc\ ent them from 
encroaching on politics and economics To en 
courage a communal consideration of political and 
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economic problems is to encourage reaction and 
go back to the Middle Ages. It is an impossible 
attempt for it ignores realities. 

The realities of today are poverty and hunger 
and unemployment and the conflict betv’’een British 
imperialism and Indian nationalism. How are these 
to be considered communally ? 

There are of course many groups and parties 
and odd individuals in the country today. But, 
historically speaking, the present contest lies be- 
tween imperialism and nationalism. All ‘third 
parties,’ middle and undecided groups, etc. have 
no real importance in this historic sense. They 
have consequently no great strength and they 
function only in elections and tire like and fade 
away at other times. The Congress represents 
Indian nationalism and is tlius charged with a 
historic destiny. Because of this, it is the only 
organisation which has developed a vast prestige 
in India and the strength and wfll to stand up 
against British imperialism. Thus, in tlie final 
analysis, diere are only two forces in India today — 
British imperialism and the Congress representkig 
Indian nationalism. There are other vital forces 
in the country, representing a new social outlook, 
but they are allied to the Congress. The communal 
groupings have no such real importance in spite 
of occasional importance being thrust upon them. 

jVIr. Jinnali leads a party in the Legislative 
Assembly. The members of that party have shown 
the most remarkable independence of each other 
and of the party. Why is that so ? • Because no 
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coEomott pciodple ot polity binds them and at the 
touch of any real problem they break apart. That 
must also be the incMtablc fate of communal 
parties. 

There is no question of dictators and camp 
foUoTfcrs. The Congress is a democratic otgamsa- 
tioa tnth Its roots deep doum in the Indian soil- 
Its doors ate open to ctery Indian who believes 
in independence. For it the dominant issue is that 
of independence to enable us to get rid of poverq* 
and the exploitation of the people. It may make 
mistakes but it tries always to think in terms of the 
nation and m terms of nauonal freedom, and deh- 
becately to avoid a narrower or a communal out- 
look. 

What does the Muslim League stand for? 
Does It stand for the independence of India, for 
anti-unpcmiism ? I bebeve cot. It represents a 
group of Muslims no doubt, highly estimable 
persons bat functioning in the higher regions of 
the upper middle dasscs and havmg no contacts 
with the Muslim masses and few even with the 
Muslim lower middle dass. May I suggest to Mr. 
Jmoah that I come into greater toutm with the 
Muslim masses than most of the members of the 
Muslim League ^ I know more about their hunger 
and poverty and misery dian those who talk m 
terms of percentages and seats in the Councils and 
places in the State service. I have had vast Muslim 
audiences m the Punjab and elsewhere. They did 
not ask me about the communal problem or per- 
centages or separate electorates. They were 
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intensely interested in the burden of land revenue 
or rent, of debt, of water rates, of unemployment, 
and the many otlier burdens they carry. 

As President of tlie Congress I have the honour 
and privilege to represent the innumerable Muslims 
throughout the coxintry "who have taken a valiant 
part in the struggle for freedom, who have suffered 
for the great cause of independence and who have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with others in our 
historic fight under the banner of the Congress. 
I represent the many brave Muslim comrades who 
still stand in the front ranks of our forces and who 
have been true to tlie Congress through the strain 
and stress of past )’-ears. I represent the hunger 
and poverty of the masses, Muslim as well as Hindu ; 
the demand for bread and land and work and relief 
from innumerable burdens wliich crush them; 
the urge to freedom from an intolerable oppression. 
I represent all this because the Congress represents 
it, and I have been charged by the Congress to hold 
aloft its principles and the torch tliat it has lighted 
to bring hope and strengdi and brightness to the 
dark corners of our land and to the suffering hearts 
of our people. 

The Congress welcomes aU cooperation ; it 
has repeatedly stressed the need for a joint front 
against imperklism. It will cooperate with pleasure 
with the Muslim League as with other organisations, 
but the basis of this cooperation must be anti- 
imperialism and the good of the masses. In its 
opinion no pacts and' compromises between hand- 
fuls of upper class people, and ignoring the interests 
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to enter into these controversies wliich tend to 
become personal and in wliich irrelevant issues are 
often raised. It is not therefore with a view to 
controversy that I issue this statement, but I do feel 
that clarity of ideas is desirable and the Congress 
position should be clearly understood. I fi nd tliat 
even Congressmen sometimes fail to appreciate this 
and talk in terms of pacts and compromises with 
Muslims or other religious groups. 

The Congress is a political organisation dealing 
also inevitably with economic problems, for these 
problems affect the masses of India more than 
anything else. The objective of the Congress is 
political independence, that is, the capture of power 
by the people of India, irrespective of their religion. 
Every Indian of the hundreds of millions who 
inhabit this country must be a sharer in tiffs power 
and must benefit by tlie new order that we strive 
for. For ultimatel}'’ it is this order, which removes 
our crushing poverty and unemployment, which 
we work for. Subjection and poverty are the 
common lot of Indians whatever their religion 
might be ; freedom and economic and cultural 
betterment must also be the common lot of all of 
us. In the struggle to obtain this the Congress 
offers a common platform to all, and because it 
tlffnks in terms of the masses and tlieir betterment, 
it goes to them, organises them, advises them, 
seeks strength and guidance from tliem. 

The Congress, being a political organisation, 
does not concern itself witli religion or connected 
matters. But religion and culture being important 
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matters in die life of many indi\ iduals, it is nght 
that they should xvant to know hotr these are 
Mevred by the Congress Therefore the Congress 
dedared at Karachi and snhsequcntir, in the cleare<t 
language, that the fVmdamenm and basic rights of 
all Tn ihnns must Contain proMSions for the free 
exercise of religion, for fieMom of consacoce, for 
the protection of die culture, language and scnpt 
of mmonties, and futthtt that ail citizens T.hatet'er 
then religion or caste or sex, xi ere equal before the 
laxc and in regard to public employment, office, 
trade or calliag The franchise must be on die 
basis of unit ersal adult suffitage 

This assurance has been repeated m die Coo 

g ess election manifesto and is the basis of all 
ingress policy It applies to all majonnes and 
minonues alike and it is unthinkable that the 
Congress snJi eser xary it 

Hasing giten this solemn assurance, the 
Congress lias nothing further to do xeith lebgious 
or ^tural matters and it pursues its political 
struggle In this poUocai struggle it has gamed 
great poxret because millions of people ha^e sided 
u ith It, appro^ ed of its programme, and looked to 
It for demerance from their thraldom and misery 
That programme xras a common programme for all 
Indians ivhateter dieir religious persuasions may 
be The development of die nationalist mox ement 
has crystallised power in txro opposing ranks and 
we ha\e m In^ today two dominating forces 
Congress India, leptesentmg Indian naaonahsm, 
and Bntish Imperialism I haxc often been made to 
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say in the public press, owing to a mistranslation, 
that there were oiily two patties in India. That is 
manifestly wrong for there may be, and are, any 
number of parties, big or small, important or 
confined to a handful. But what I have said, and 
what I think is true, is that there are tvD principal 
forces in India today, that of the Congress and that 
of imperialism. Otliers incline during a crisis to- 
wards the one or the odier, or ate mere lookers-on 
and do not count. We have had big crises and con- 
flicts in the past and, as is the wa)’- with nations and 
communities, we have gained strength and self- 
reliance thereby. Out of the fiery furnace of a 
nation’s sufiering and conflict, the Congress has 
steeled itself and risen higher and higher, strong 
in the love and strength of our millions. Those 
who kept out of it and relied on the feeble prop 
of an alien and vanisliing government, remain 
themselves feeble, without self-reliance or strength, 
unable to charge themselves with tire energy of a 
nation on the move. 

Strength does not come to a nation or a com- 
munity from mere numbers, or special seats in the 
legislatures, or protection 'given by outsiders. It 
comes from within and from the cooperation and 
goodwfll of comrades in a common cause. The 
min orities in India wfll not flourish by being spoon- 
fed from above but by their own merits and 
strength. Can anyone imagine that any majority in 
India can crush the brave Sikhs, small as they are in 
numbers ? Only a lunatic can think that the' Muslims 
can be dominated and coerced by any religious 
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majority m India. 

The time has gone by mdiea religious groups as 
such can mLe part m political or economic struggles. 
That may have been the case in medic\*al times. 
It IS inconceivable today ; the lines of cleavage Me 
different, they ate economic. Therefore to ^nk 
in terms of communal groups functioning politicly 
IS to think in terras of medievalism. And tMs is 
the reason trhy communal groups in India fail so 
dismally in the political field ; ^cy have and can 
have no common political or economic policy ; they 
split up and ate usually dominated bv reacuonaties. 
Having no inner strength they looic inevitably to 
favours from the imperialist masters. And vbat 
are those favours ? A few State jobs, a few seats 
m the legislatures. How does this affect the hunger 
of the tmllions or the unemployment of \*ast 
numbers ? 

Realisation of this is coming slowly to those 
who hoped for relief from their communal leaders 
and so they ate tutmng mote and more to the 
Congress, and thinking m terms of political and 
economic power. 

Wc tik of approaching the Muslim masses 
That IS no new programme for us although the 
stress may be new. ITut is part of our principal 
programme of developing increasing contacts with 
the masses, whether diey arc Hindu or Muslim, 
Sikh or Christian or any others. The xcUgion of 
all these is theit personal matter which the Congress 
guarantees. But we think of diem not as religious 
umts but as suffering units of the hungry Indian 
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masses who cry loudly for succour. 

It must be remembered that the Congress has 
always had large numbers of hlusHms in its fold, 
and larger numbers have sympathised with its 
activities. Some of the most eminent of our national 
leaders have been and are Muslims. But it is 
true that the Muslim masses have been largely neg- 
lected by us in recent years. We want to repair that 
omission and carr}’- the message of the Congress 
to tiiem. Why do others object to this ? If the)'- 
disagree with the political or economic polic}- of 
the Congress, they are at perfect liberty to place 
their pohcy before the masses. But it is to the 
masses that the appeal must be made. 

This is important, the appeal to the masses. 
Our problems cannot be solved, we hold, by a 
few people at the top. And that is why we have 
lost faith in the old style All Parties Conferences, 
in a few persons, representing communal organisa- 
tions with no coinmon political background, meet- 
ing together and discussing and quarreUing. We 
have had enough experience of these in the past 
and that experience does not call for repetition. 
We are of course always willing to discuss our 
problems with aU who eamesdy desire their solu- 
tion, whether they agree with us or not. But the 
wa}’- to a solution is not through a so-caUed Ail 
Parties Conference. 

Those who talk of the Congress entering into 
a pact or alliance with Muslims or others fail to 
understand the Congress or the new forces that are 
moving our people. We have already made a great 

TI 
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in favour of independence. But they work through 
other and communal organisations and waste tlieir 
strength tliereby. 

The crisis deepens and tlie people of India will 
soon have to make many fateful decisions. Already 
these pett}' and unreal problems, communal and tlie 
like, shade off into die background, and the real 
issues, pregnant widi destiny, overshadow India and 
the world. What will our answer be, whether we 
are Hindus or Muslims or Siklis or Christians ?• 
Shall we stick to out little ways, lost in a wildemess 
of pettiness ? Or wiU we, united and firm of 
purpose, take the shaping of events in our strong 
hands and make the liistor}’' of our choice ? 

April 4, 1937 


lU 

I have read Mr. Jinnah’s latest statement with 
care. I agree with hun tiiat the Muslim League is 
a political organisation and often acts on the politi- 
cal plane. But because it is confined to a religious 
group it is like others of its kind, essentially a 
rehgious or communal orgam'sation. I can fully 
understand and appreciate a religious or culturd 
organisation acting on a rehgious or cultural plane 
only. I can also understand a pohtical organisation 
acting pohticaUy, whatever its view might be. But 
to mix the two is to create confusion and prevent 
the proper decision of any issue, hlr. Jinnah tells 
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and economic theories. But even this it does not 
do 'witli clarity and precision as it is always talking 
in terms of a religious group which, b}^ its very 
nature, is a politically mixed one. 

I do not agree with the policy of the Liberal 
Party but I can understand it. It is a political party 
wliidi bases its appeal on a certain political theory 
and its doors are open to all, Hindus or Muslims 
or others, who agree with that theory. Not so 
the Muslim League or the Hindu Sabha. 

Mr. Jinnah has failed to understand me if he 
thinks that I am out to destroy otlier parties. But, 
because I believe in the Congress policy and pro- 
gramme, I try my hardest to push that forward and 
to convert all others, Muslims, Hindus, Christians, 
Sikhs, etc., to that viewpoint. Mr. Jinnah, or the 
Liberals, or any other individual or group, are 
perfectly entitled to push their policy forward in 
tlie same way. Wiry then does Mr. Jinnah object 
to my working amongst the Muslims for the spread 
of Congress ideals ? The objection is not political, 
it is communal, and hence the confusion of thought 
and action. J^ien hir. Jinnah talks of the Musal- 
mans, or warns them to do diis or that, he is 
not speaking politically but communally. He is 
presuming that all Musalmans must inevitably think 
on the same political lines and these should be in 
accordance with the policy laid down by him and 
the Muslim League. Surely that is a large presump- 
tion. 

hlr. Jinnah thinks that tlie Congress poliq* is 
wrong and harmful. I tliink likewise of his policy. 
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We differ Let us agree to differ and work demo 
ctaucally for the spread of our respcctnc mc^ 

points I ■would gladly welcome Mr Jinnah as the 

leader of a purcl) political party open to all 
denominations and with a defined policy Political 
and economic issues will then oe placed dearly 
before the country and the people of the country, 
who will ultimately deadc these issues, will be 
enabled to think about them on right Imcs To 
appeal to Musalmans or Hindus as religious groups 
on political matters is obviously the wrong thing 
It IS the medietai attitude, when poltacs and 
ecotiotoics were m the background, and it cannot 
possibly fit m with the modem world It is be 
cause of this that I say that I find it difficult to 
think on communal lines 

It is \ery unfair of Mr Jinnah to say that dw 
Gmgress considers it utter nonsense to safeguard 
the lights and interests of the minonties The t cry 
rc\ CISC of this IS true In so far as religious and 
cultural and linguistic nghts arc concerned (and 
these are genei^y considered to be the basic 
minority nghts) these ba\ e been amply safeguarded 
by the Congress as far as solemn declarations can 
s^eguard them There may be other questions 
whidi require consideration, and certainly occasions 
ha\e ansen m the past and will anse in the future, 
in this imperfect world, when political adjustments 
are desirable m regard to rmnoatics The Congress 
IS fidiy ali\e to this and is always ready, when 
such occasions offer diemseli cs, to help in tiinging 
about such an adjustment But pobtical adjust 
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meats must be in consonance with a basic political 
policy. To have a telatively minor adjustment at 
tlie expense of fundamentals is not an adjustment ; 
it is the uprooting of the whole structure, a complete 
loss of equilibrium. 

The Congress does not and cannot accept the 
Communal Award because it is a negation of our 
fundamental principles of democracy and of a 'united 
India. It is incompatible with freedom. But Mr. 
Jinnah knows that the Congress policy is to get it 
altered in cooperation with, and with the good- 
will of, the communities concerned. 

Wlien Mr. Jinnah says, quite rightly, that the 
Muslim League differs in vital respects from the 
Congress in political matters, does he ejq)ect the 
Congress, including the Muslims who agree with the 
Congress, to give up its policy, in deference to the 
MusUm League, a pohcy which has been a beacon- 
light to us and to millions in this country these 
many years, and for which so many of us have gone 
repeatedly through the valley of the shadow ? 
Mr. Jinnah knows that in the hour of our trial when 
we faced the might of a proud empire, many 
prominent leaders of the Mushm League sought 
alliance with tlie die-hard leaders of the Conservative 
Party in England, than whom diere are no greater 
enemies of Indian freedom. Are we to submit to 
them now, we who have refused to submit to the 
embatded power of that Empire, and who prepare 
afresh for fresh trials and tribulations in the struggle 
for independence which has become the life-blood 
of aU our activities ? 
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Mt Jumah refers apparently to my faith m 
soaaiism It is true that I desire to put an end 
to imperialism all over the •world and I look for- 
ward to the establishment of a socialist State not 
only m India but elsewhere also I believe in a 
wodd order based on the pnnaples of socialism, and 
I am convinced that ordy thus will the distempers 
and miseries that afflict us find final bunal But the 
Congress is not committed to this creed ot pohev 
Nevertheless the Congress thinks and acts m terms 
of the masses, Hindu or Muslim or other, seeks 
strength from them, and deremuDcs its pobey tvith 
reference to them Therefore it considers that c\en 
political adjustments with minorities will have a 
surer and more real basis if the masses are enabled 
to have their saj m the matter 

Do 1 talk Uke a dictator ot a so% creign autho- 
nty> It IS for others to judge But may I venture to 
say that Mr Jinnah when he objects to our carrying 
on our ordinary pobucal work amongst I^Iusbms, 
or issues mandates and warnings to I^Iusalmans as 
a whole, regardless of their political opinions or 
affihations, adopts an amtude which m-ay, without 
impropnety, be called dictatorial ^ 


Maj 2, 1937 
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BURMA AND CEYLON 

Burma has recendy been politically separated 
from us and Ceylon has long functioned as a 
separate unit of the British Empire. But whatever 
the exigencies of Bridsh imperial policy might 
demand, India and Burma and Ceylon can never 
forget the cultural and commercial bonds diat have 
tied tliem for thousands of years. The political 
shape of countries has changed repeatedly during 
this long span of years but our deep attachment 
has continued and wiU continue. It will continue, 
among other reasons, because today we have to 
face essentially tlie same problem and the same 
opponent. That opponent is British Imperialism 
and that problem is how to free our people. All 
over the world events are marcliing apace covering 
in a few short years the track of centuries, and 
imperialism, allying itself to fascism, struggles to 
maintain itself. But it struggles in vain, for the 
freedom of the peoples of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
as of tire rest of the world, cannot long be delayed. 

In tlris struggle between the mighty forces of 
imperialism and nationalism and social freedom, 
British policy is ever trying to weaken us by intro- 
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duang fissipirous tcndcnaes aod bj di\erting our 
attention to minor conflicts which it encourages 
We must bexiare of this and we must not petnut 
oursehes to become tools of Bntish imperialism. 
The separation of Buima has an inner and vnder 
significance which must not be missed It is in 
furtherance of British impeaal pceparatioas in the 
East for the world crisis which already o\ ctshadows 
the honzon Burma has special importance because 
of Its soil A little beyond it Singapore with its 
strategic position and powerful naval base, com 
mands the routes between the east and die west 
TrincomaJee in Cerion has de\eIoped into a naval 
and aic base of the first importance 

These arc the dominating facts of the situation 
and behind and overshadowing them is the threat 
of world war We must consider our smaller 
problems in relation to them 

Both in Burma and Ceylon cnes have been 
raised about Indians esploiung the people of die 
countrv Cunously enough those who are telling 
us about this most frcquentlv ate representatives of 
British impenalism and British commerce who have 
esploited our countries systematically and pitilessly 
for generations and reduced our people to a state 
of appalling poverty They want to preserve this 
monopoly of exploitation and because Indian busi 
nessmen hav e entered mto some competition with 
them in certain fields of activity, they have tned to 
embitter the relations of Indians with the Burmese 
and the Ceylonese Conflicts are ansmg where 
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none existed and tariffs and trade wars might 
naturally follow, as they are doing in the rest of 
the world. That would be the height of absurdity. 
If India put on a duty on coconuts from Ceylon, 
how would Ceylon fare? Ceylon’s trade with 
India is easily first on the list, so also Burma. Any 
trade conflicts betw''een us would inevitably injure 
all concerned. 

But why should there be conflict ? Not only 
do we have our long cultural background to unite 
us, but our political and larger commercial interests 
do not clash. Labour interests also do not come 
into any real conflict. It may be that certain trades 
come into occasional competition but they do not 
affect tire larger interests much and such competi- 
tion is easily capable of adjustment. 

We want of course to protect our nationals 
wherever they might be. We want them to have 
fair play ; we want the dignity of India to be 
respected in them even though they may be poor 
workers or coolies. We may not have the power 
to protect them effectively today, but we have the 
win and we shall soon have the power. But our 
conception of nationalism is not that of an aggres- 
sive racialism ignoring and overriding others’ 
rights. We want peace and cooperation with our 
neighbours for our mutual benefit and advantage. 
We want to encourage trade and contacts and are 
opposed to the erection of trade barriers, except 
when unavoidable circumstances may force us to 
do so. 

This general polic)’" of peace and friendliness 
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I have never been to Burma. But I hope to 
:pair that omission and, if the fates are kind to 
le, I shall go there in the course of the present j^ear 
nd pay my homage to the people of Burma, 

.March ii, 1937 
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fascism and imperialism and their allies seek to 
crush the spirit of man and all the art and culture 
that flow from it. But tliat spirit of man is not 
easily crushed ; it has survived man)'" a barbarous 
onslaught ; it wiU triumph afresh. 

China and India, sister nations from the dawn 
of history, witli their long tradition of culture and 
peaceful development of ideas, have to play a lead- 
ing part in this world drama, in wliich tliey them- 
selves are so deeply involved. And it is right 
that they should draw nearer to each other, seek to 
understand each other afresh and draw strength 
from theic past and present. AH understanding to 
be teal must be based on the cultural and ideological 
background of a country. I welcome, therefore, 
the inauguration of the Chinese HaU, situated most 
appropriately at Shantiniketan, and I trust that it 
will be a red meeting ground of tlie best in China 
and India. I must offer my grateful thanks to the 
Cliinese scholars and friends who have made the 
building of tliis HaU. with its library possible. I 
earnestly hope that tins HaU wUl lead to ever 
widening contacts between the tvm countries, and 
that Chinese scholars will come to India and Indian 
scholars wUi visit Cliina, and thus set up an ever- 
flowing stream of mutual understanding which will 
help us both in the solution of the problems that 
face us. 


April 13, 1937 
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that is ours. Who will dare to break that union, 
who will venture to tell us that we are apart from 
one another ? 

The separation of Burma has come. What of 
it ? What difference can this little thing, imposed 
upon us hy foreign will, make to us or to the bonds 
that unite us, bonds of the immemorial past that 
have sunk deep into our consciousness, bonds of 
the present, of mutual self-interest and a common 
struggle for freedom, shining bonds of the future 
with all its hope and promise for our peoples ? 
India, the ancient among nations, still lives and her 
youthful vitality in the present age has surprised 
the world. Even in her subjection and degrada- 
tion, she has produced great sons and daughters, 
and dear to her children is this old mother of theirs 
in spite of her failings and weaknesses. To Burma, 
her sister, she gave the most precious of her gifts 
two tlaousands years ago or more. Long ages after- 
wards, the chain of circumstance brought the same 
fate to us, the same subjection, and bound us closer 
together in sorrow and suffering. We shall come 
out of this valley of the shadow also together. 

Indians have come and settled down in Burma 
in large numbers and some are prosperous but many 
are poor exploited workers and peasants whose 
lot is similar to that of the Burmese worker or 
peasant. Many an Indian has made this country 
his homeland, for others it is an adopted land. 
For both the prosperity of Burma spells happiness, 
■the distress of Burma, misery and sorrow. More 
and more their interests are tied up with those 
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of the children of the soil. How can differences of 
any moment arise between the two ? 

We in India claim tfiat in all matters concern- 
ing us the interests of the people of India must be 
paramount and it is fot them to deade ultimately 
what these interests are. So also in Burma. The 
interests of the Barmesc masses must be paramount 
and It IS for them to make final deasions regarding 
theit interests. 

The world is in ferment today and vast prob- 
lems face all of ns. There is a continuing crisis 
every^'here and catastrophe looms over the honzon. 
How shall we confront these problems, for we 
Ignore them at our peril ? Little men and httle 
countries lose themselves m the petty things of life 
and are overwhelmed and su'ept awav when the 
big things come But the wise ana the brave 
look fuithei and deeper and prepare their country 
for a high destiny. That destiny calls to us ; the 
future beckons to both India and Burma. Shall 
we not answer that coll, matdung m step together 
through the trials that may he m store fot us, 
strengthening and heaiteniag each other, and 
wmrung freedom for our masses together? 

And so fare you well, dear comrades of the 
past and of today. May good fortune be youts and 
may all of us have the courage and wisdom and 
perseverance which out countries demand of us. 

Mqjr zo, 1937 
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A QUESTION OF MANNERS 

For a variety of reasons I am considered ‘news’ 
by the world of journalism and ‘stories’ are fre- 
quentiy built up around me. To some extent of 
course all who dabble in public affairs, if they are 
prominently before the public eye, have a certain 
news value. And so I come in touch with large 
numbers of journalists and pressmen and I must 
say that I have always had the greatest courtesy 
and indulgence from them. Perhaps they found 
in me a Idndred spirit, and indeed I feel a certain 
kinsliip with them, for I have sometliing of the 
journalist in me. Here in Malaya, as elsewhere, 
I have found the same indulgence extended to me 
by the press. 

Some criticism has been addressed to me and 
sometimes what I have said or done has not been 
approved. I refer to tliis in no spirit of irritation, 
for I like criticism as it helps me to look at myself 
through otiiers’ eyes, to consider a question from 
various viewpoints, to try to think straight in the 
tangled web of modern life. And if a newspaper 
will not criticise, who will ? That surely is one 
of the principal fonctions of the public press, and 
tlie press of today has a tremendously important 
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hear, of our struggle in India, of our hopes and 
fears, of the new strength and self-rehance that 
was ours, of our determination to put an end to 
poverty and unemployment, of the long night that 
must pass away before tlie coming dawn. 

The crowds tliat came had not been trained in 
tlie manners of the drawing room, and if the arrange- 
ments were not ample enough tliere was much 
pushing and disorder. And when I adopted other 
methods to end tlie confusion, some people thought 
that I was merely losing my temper. Much of the 
confusion was due to the fact tliat many could not 
see me. I mounted a table to enable tliese persons 
to see me. Or on otlier occasions I pushed my 
way tlirough the crowd to ease the strain at a 
particular place where tlie pressure was great. 

I mention these trivial matters because tlie 
criticism of these throws a light on other and more 
important accusations. Sometliing novel happened 
to wliich some of tlie journalists present were not 
accustomed ; they misinterpreted it or resented it. 

So also widi my speeches. There was 
occasional misreporting as tlie reporter had ap- 
parently not understood my point. But tliat is a 
minor matter. The real thing was diat my point of 
view was novel to many, Tliey had probably heard 
of it but not appreciated it or attached importance 
to it. And now that it came pointedly and un- 
adorned they were taken aback. They asked me 
straight questions ; was I not to give diem straight 
answers ? That indeed would have been a dis- 
courtesy to them and to the pubUc. 
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In ro} speeches I tried to deal with the Indian 
problem as saenofically as was possible within 
the l^ts of the simple language to be used to large 
and ituaed audiences I should ha\ e liked mp critics 
to point out \^herc mj acgument went wrong 
That \i.ould have been mote helpful than a \aMe 
criticism or resentment Arc we out to under- 
stand problems in order to solve them, or to 
run away from them because we do not like them ? 

I criticised the role of British Imperialism in India 
and I pointed out that Indian nationabsm was 
strugghng for independence That is the vety 
Imsjs of our freedom stiucgleand it would be absurd 
for me to talk of India if I did not make this clear 
People may differ from us , they have every right 
to do so But the question is whether important 
and vital facts should be suppressed because diey 
hurt the tender susceptibilities of the people in the 
dtawing room For my part I have no hking for 
the robofs who have no will of their own and 
■nhosc sole function is to echo the uords of those in 
authont) Nor should constituted authority itself 
encourage them over much if it has vision and 
wants to keep m touch with redity 

I am asked if I am anu British, anti this, anti- 
that — questions which show diat die questioner 
is far from understanding the problems of our 
time We have grown beyond this anti stage, I 
hope, and think of out national and mtemational 
problems on broader and mote fundamental lines 
why should I be anu Bntish, if by British is meant 
the British people^ I owe a good deal to them 
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personal!)', I am attached to their language and 
literature, I have many friends among them. But 
I am against imperialism and empire, wherever they 
may exist, because I think they come in the way 
of the world’s progress. 

If we are not just satisfied with things as they 
are — and is there any intelligent or sensitive person 
who is ? — then we must try to understand as 
dispassionately as possible the world’s problems 
and throw our weight on the side wliich seems to 
us to offer a solution. In Malaya with its abundant 
natural resources I have felt, strangely enough even 
more than elsewhere, the tragedy of the world. 
For Malaya came to represent to me for the moment 
the natural wealth of the world. With this great 
store that nature has provided us with, and witli 
Ae enormous power to exploit these resources 
through science and industry, could we not make of 
this world of ours a paradise for all ? And yet, 
in spite of all this present plenty and future pro- 
mise of far more, we quarrel over trifles, and man 
exploits man and nation exploits nation, and the 
fearful prospect of international catastrophe darkens 
our lives. But the day will come when we shall 
find the way out of this complicated maze and 
cooperate with each other to the common advan- 
tage and advancement of man. 

Jim I, 1937 
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Force of circumstances make us in India act 
and think on the nationalist plane. That is inevi- 
table for aU Indians vdierever they might Live, for 
our primary objective must be national freedom. 
But I want diem to develop at the same time the 
international habit of mind and to develop contacts 
witli odier cormtries and peoples. We have a big 
part to play in the future. Let us prepare ourselves 
for it. 

These contacts will inevitably be greater with 
those coimtries and peoples witli whom we 
have common interests and whose world policy 
might ultimately coincide with ours. Thus I think 
that India and Cliina have a great deal in common 
and their future cooperation will not only be advan- 
tageous to both, but of benefit to the world at large. 

I have therefore urged upon Indians in ITalaya 
to develop the closest cooperation with the Mala- 
yans and the Chinese as well as otliers living in this 
country. The Ceylonese are nearer to us in many 
ways than any other people outside India and it is 
only natural that our association with them should 
be dose. I make no distinction in tliis matter 
between the Jaffna Tamils and the Singhalees or 
other Ceylonese. India has been a kind of elder 
sister to Ceylon for long ages past. 

This should be the general oudook of the 
Indians here. But it is obvious that cooperation 
to develop on sound lines must be based on some 
common policy. A so-caUed cooperation mainly 
thinking in terms of jobs or privileged positions 
for a few persons is not true cooperation; it is neatly 
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allied to jobbery and I am not interested in it. 
Strength comes to a comraurnty from self reliance 
and not from a few State jobs that might be gt%ea 
to It E%€a die State jobs come ultimately mote 
to those -who ha\e this strength and self reliance 

CoCpctatioD must also be both m ill fortune 
and good fortune To share in the good fortune 
and to exploit the other's lU fortune is not codpeta 
tioo and does not enhanix the good name of a 
community 

If this basis for working together is accepted, 
and I do not sec how anr person con reject it, then 
there should be no dilficulty m the fullest codpeia 
tlOfl 

There seems to ha\e been some argument as to 
whether Qylon Taouls should be classed as Indians 
Some such interpretation has apparently been gi\cn 
la Malaga This seems to be wrong in net and likely 
to create a split among die Ceylonese which is not 
de^mblc. It is obviously not true in the political 
sense of the word But a more important consideia 
tion IS that such an mtetptctaaoa will encourage 
a dea\’agc among the people of Cevlon and we 
should be no parties to this We want the people 
of Ceylon to weld themselx^ into a strong umt, 
which will h^ e in dose cooperation and ftiendship 
with India If the Ceylonese and Indians are to fc« 
dassed together for any purpose we ha\ e no ob- 
jection We would welcome this as we would 
welcome an even larger associaiion But let this 
be done in a straight way 1^ calling diem Indians 
and C^lonese and not by uay of subterfuge or 
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forced interpretation. 

In regard to tlie children of the soil, it is right 
that their interests should have precedence over 
others. But if Indians or others are born here and 
have made Malaya dieir permanent home, why 
should they not be considered also as children of the 
soil ? 

Jioje 2, 1957 
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INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA 


Almost the first quesuoa put to me by journal- 
ists, on mr landing m ^lalaya, 'was about Indian 
labour conditions here. Again and again tins 
guesOoo tras repeated It tras a pertment question, 
for Indian labour has oimc here in large numbeis 
and their p resent condiaoo and future must demand 
the attentioa of the people of India and of theMabr 
Peninsula aiiLe I did not anstret that qcesttoo 
for I -was not competent to do so 1 had not seen 
these labour condiuons for myself and I had cot 
read much about them Some officers of tbe 
Labour Department of Government met me lo 
aanous places and I had ctery courtesy from them 
and offers to show me anv place that I wished to see 
Thev 'were good enough to send me some Govern 
meat publications and Mr Snm^asa Sastn’s report 
on Indian labour conditions in Malaya I a® 
sorry that, owing to mv heaw programme, I could 
not take advantage of those courteous and friendly 
offers, except to \jsit some labour Imes m Singa- 
pore and Penang ilany of mv countrymen here 
were also desuous that I should acquaint mpdf 
personally •with labour condicoas 

The responsibility for not paying these per- 
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sonal visits of inspection is thus largely mine. The 
fault certainly is not of the Labour Department 
or of friends here, and I may not therefore speak 
with any authority about the actual conditions 
in which Indian labourers live. Nor indeed would 
I have been able to do so even if I had paid a few 
visits of inspection. The problem is a much deeper 
one requiring careful study and it is this basic 
aspect that interests me especially. 

I had occasion to discuss labour questions with 
officers of die Labour Department and with others, 
and during my brief stay in Port Dickson I have 
read some literature on the subject, including 
Mr. Sastri’s report and the Central Indian Associa- 
tion’s memorandum on it. I have also met a num- 
ber of Indian labourers and seen crowds of them at 
various meetings. 

All this would not entide me to form final 
opinions about the living condidons and certain 
other specific problems discussed in the numerous 
reports. But behind these specific problems lie 
more important considerations about which even 
a newcomer and a layman may have something 
to say. 

The 'first line of enquiry that suggests itself 
to me when I consider labour conditions in any 
country is about labour organisations. Are there 
any trade unions or other worker’s organisations ? 
Are they more or less independent or are they of 
the Idnd that are called company unions ? Are 
they strong enough to protect the interests of the 
workers ? What is the law on the subject ? 



Through generations of conflict and suffering 
m the industrial countacs of the West, labour has 
learnt tlus primary lesson that only by organising 
Itself and developing its ovra strength through 
unions, can it hope to safeguard its interests and 
advance them It has to contend against the or 
ganised power of the modem capitalist madune. 
It has to bargam wnth this power What chance 
has poor labour got m this tussle unless it has unity 
and organisation at its back al«o ^ When we speak 
of trade umons we think intariably of uorket’s 
uiuons But Chambers of Commerce and Planter’s 
Assoaations and other cmplojci's organisations 
arc as much trade unions as anj hbourers' umon 
Thej have great finanaal resources at that back, 
intelligence and education, usuallj the support 
of the State, and the power to impose theit own 
terms by threat of dismissal, jn\ol\ing starvation 
and misery This has nothing to do with the merits 
or dements of inditidual employers It is a group 
or a class we hate to consider which mevitablr 
thinks m terms of that group’s adtantage The 
strongest of workers’ umons cannot face the em 
pioycts’ unions on equal terms Unorgani’^ed 
workers are helpless before them 

The State (speaking in terms of a capitalist 
Smte) may help ^ workers’ cause to some extent 
and protect that mtetests occasionalij But the 
State can seldom do much if the workers themselves 
ate weak and djsorgamsed The best of die State’s 
officers, who sincerely desire the betterment of 
labour, will be unable to meet oc dieck the orga 
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nised might of the employers who often have a 
dominating influence over tlie State. Sometimes it 
may be said tliat these employers and financiers are, 
for all practical purposes, the State. But even apart 
from this direct control or influence, there are other 
indirect but equally important, influences at work. 
The high officials of die State belong to die same 
class or group, educationally, socially, culturally 
and economically, as the controllers of capital and 
labour, and inevitably it is easier for them to diink 
in terms of that class. 

Long ago Disraeli wrote about the tvco worlds, 
the world of the rich and the wodd of the poor, 
and how they were entirely apart from one another, 
with next to notiiing in common. He wrote 
about the English people in nineteentii century. 
How much more is that applicable today 
in other countries. And when one adds to this 
the difference of race and language and an entirely 
different cultural background, the distance separat- 
ing the two becomes vast. There may be sympathy 
and goodwill but it is difficult to understand even 
intellectually the other’s viewpoint. Far more 
difficult is it to have an emotional a\vareness of the 
other’s feelings, and it is only this that brings true 
understanding. 

Even if the efforts of the State are helpful, 
and they undoubtedly are so sometimes, they are 
of the benevolent parental type, which do not en- 
courage self-reliance and inner strength. To ad- 
vance a community, self-reliance must be en- 
couraged, and therefore an essential condition 
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for the betterment of the xporkeis is the promotion 
of trade unions’ and workers’ organisations. The 
State Itself will be able to do more for labour then 
than otherwise. 

At present, so fat as I know, there is little in 
the nature of labour organisation in Malaya. I 
was told however, and I was glad to hear it, that the 
Labour Department would welcome the formation 
of trade unions I was told so in the course of_a 
discussion about the last year’s strike of Muni- 
apal workers in Smgaporc. In tlus strike, I under- 
stand, that the Labour Department supported the 
strikers’ demand for a higher wage. The stake 
was pacually successful and wages were increased 
though not to the level asked foe. The Labour 
Department is sail urging, I believe, that the full 
demand of the Municipal tvorkers be agreed to* 

I hope therefore that every effort wiS be made 
to develop worker’s unions in Malaya. 

But what esactly arc we driving at when we 
talk of labour and its future ? Is it just to maintain 
a large force of labour, with a certain rmrumyun 
degree of security and comfort, ever supplying 
larger dividends to mdustry, but with no other 
vital change in thcit condition ? Or do we think 
in terms of raismg them educationally, culturally 
and economically ever to higher levels, and making 
them true citizens of the country they live in and 
of the larger world ? Surely only the second al- 
ternauve is worth workmg for, and it is the only 
possible way if one takes a long view. The rapid 
and progressive growdi of the machine technique 
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in industry, a growth which means ultimately 
greater production of wealth and higher standards 
for aU, has strangely resulted in paralysing industry 
to some extent in the most highly developed in- 
dustrial countries of the world by increasing un- 
employment and lessening purchasing power. 
The growth of man must keep pace with the growth 
of tire maclrine or else botli will go under. 

So used were we in the past to a lack of the good 
things of life that we built up an economics of 
scarcity. When plenty came we thought and acted 
in the same way, and even went to the extent of des- 
troying large quantities of commodities and re- 
stricting production to fit in widr our out-of-date 
economics. It was an astonishing spectacle only 
possible in our topsy-turvy world, and it was a 
foolish attempt, for we must live up to science 
and the machine and tlreic inevitable consequences. 
Crisis came and slump and depression and we ima- 
gine now that we are out of the wood. But the 
conflict between an age of plenty and an economics 
of scarcity continues. 

A socialist has a clear and scientific way out 
of this muddle. He would introduce an economics 
of plent}’^ to fit in with this age of plenty. He would 
encourage production to its furthest limit, and he 
would produce for consumption and not for pro- 
fit, and aU the profits of industry would go to the 
community, ever raising its standards as the wealth 
of the country increases. There is no limit to this 
process as there is no limit to the progress and 
advancement of man. Private monopoly would 
13 
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be avoided and "crages and salaries "would be so 
adjusted as to give enough purchasing powei 
to the community to consume all the goods 
produced. There can then be no unemployment 
and there cm be no trade slump. 

But socialism is a far cry in Malaya today. 
Let us think m terms of an intelligent capitahsm. 
How did President Roosevelt try to meet ensis 
that was strangling the Umted States ? In order 
to revive a languishing trade and industry, he in- 
sisted on raising wages, shortening hours of work, 
and strengthened the trade unions and encouraged 
them to deal directly with the employers. The 
uiCTcased wages brought fresh purchasing power 
to the masses and business revived and the wheels 
of industry went round. For under modem 
conditions of mass production it is essential to have 
mass coasampuoD. Without the latter the former 
cannot contmue, and for mass consumption the 
masses must have the necessary purchasing power 
provide! for them. And ultimately this leads 
to far greater profit to industry. 

In Malaya probably the labour population 
is never thought of as consumers. To some estent 
this IS true today owmg to the nature of Malaya’s 
pnnapal industries and the lack of other mdustrics. 
But a closet analysis would demonstrate that the 
wealth and prosperity of Malap would increase 
greatly if the purchasing power of the masses was 
contmually raised. 

Fortunately for Midaya, nature has blessed the 
country to an unusual degree and it has not suffered 
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SO far from the ills that afflict the world, Wliy 
should it not utilise tliis natural wealth to raise all 
the people who live here to ever liigher standards, 
educationally, culturally and in other ways ? Every 
investment of this kind pays itself back a hundred- 
fold in the fine human material that it produces. If 
England or France had tlie standards of life that 
prevail here and had tliese material resources, 
would they not use them to the fullest extent to 
raise the living standards of their masses, as well 
as tlieir educational and cultural standards ? A 
country is judged not by the few people at the top 
but by the masses at the bottom; a city is judged 
not by its few palaces but by its many slums. 

Therefore, I tliink that wages should be kept 
at as liigh a level as possible. A maintenance 
level is not enough. Labour is at least as important, 
if not more so, as capital in the development of in- 
dustry, and labour should share in the prosperity 
of industry, as it is made to suffer when industry 
languishes. In many countries industr}’’ is in a 
bad way and may &d some difficulty in raising 
labour’s standards. Not so in fortunate Malaya. 
Why then should not aU the people who live in this 
country, and especially the labourers and workers, 
out of whose efforts wealth is created, benefit 
fully by this abundance ? It is bad business to divert 
the abundance to unspent surpluses and abnormal 
dividends. 

I do not know why the wage figure for 19Z8 
has been made into something like an ideal stand- 
ard for Indian labour. What mystic virtue attaches- 
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to that year ot to that figure’ E\en the present 
conditions of mdustr> patcntlr permit a substan 
uol increase And I fell to <ee cntirch ’whv Indian 
labour should be paid less than Ounese or other 
labour Apart from otl'cr and \ ital considerations 
tvhich affect the Indian labourer and his present 
relam ely lov, standard of living, there arc national 
aspects of this que^uon, and India must claim 
equality of status and urage with others 

It IS perfect!) true that in India the ^J^agcs 
are often loaver (though not alteav's so) than the 
wages paid here There arc obvious reasons for 
tint but we need not go into them here Whr 
m any event should that be a measuring rod for 
wages here ^ ^y should we not take the standard 
of wa^ to England ot America as a measure* 
\nd then ic must be remembered that a person 
who leaves his home and goes to another countrr 
expects and needs more 

These are general considerations which 'cem 
to me to apph to Indian labour here, apart from ane 
pamcular aspects of the problem But it would 
be lughly desirable to have a close study and an 
economic survey made of the condition of Indian 
labourers Such an enquiry veould mdude family 
budgets and the whole question of indebtedness 
Labour has always attached great importance 
to die number of hours of work. The whole 
history of the labour movement all over the world 
IS one long struggle to reduce hours of w ork It is 
now well recognised that eight hours a day is the 
maximum desirable limit, ?tnd m some countries the 
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■v^'orking day is smaller. I think it is eminently 
desirable to reduce tlie working day to eight hours 
in hlalaya. 

If it is our purpose to raise the human material 
in tlie labour areas to higher levels, tlien education 
becomes a vital necessity. I feel that there is tre- 
mendous room for improvement in this respect 
and the fullest opportunities not only for primary 
but secondaty education, should be provided for. 

It is our desire and setded policy in India to 
put an end to the drink evil. We are told, however, 
diat the revenue from excise cannot easily be dis- 
pensed with and this excuse serves to continue 
a policy which saps the energ)^ and vitality of the 
worker and impairs his efficiency. In Malaya 
at least this should be no reason for continuing 
toddy shops. The fear that ‘Samsu’ brewing may 
spread may have some basis, but surely this is no 
reason why a present evil should be allowed to con- 
tinue. 

One other matter I should like to mention. 
I entirely agree widi Mr. Sastri tiiat the Kangani 
system of recruiting labour should go. I have 
heard much against it and nothing in its favour. 

There are many other matters connected 
with Indian labour in Malaya which interest me. 
But this note has akeady grown unconscionably 
long and I must not add to it. One thing, however, 
I should like to stress. A nationalist government 
in India would take die deepest interest in Indian 
labour abroad. It would be interested because 
it would Hke to protect the interests of its nationals. 



... 
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TO MY COUNTRYMEN IN MAEAYA* 

During my brief stay in this green and pleasant 
land I have addressed many audiences and had my 
say about many matters. I have discussed the pre- 
sent condition of India and what we are doing there 
and I have ventured to suggest what Indians in 
Malaya might do. Inevitably they have been 
vague suggestions and generalisations, for specific 
problems can only be dealt with in detail by a per- 
son more acquainted with tliem than I could claim 
to be. On the eve of my departure from Malaya, 
as the train is carrying us to Penang, I am attempting 
to put some of these suggestions into more definite 
shape. I have already written separately about 
Indian labour here and the desirability of close 
contacts betv^een Indians and otliers. 

Indians here have tliree duties to face, three 
kinds of responsibilities to shoulder — their duty 
to India, their duty to Malaya, their duty to them- 
selves. The three are not mutually exclusive; 
they overlap and each helps the other. 

Their duty to India is to keep in intimate touch 

* First Published in “ The Indian,” Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. 
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■With cuiient events thctc, to take living interest 
in our freedom struggle, and to help it in such 
ways as are possible to them. Obviously they 
cannot do much from here, but foe their own sakes 
they should try to swim m the current of national 
progress and derive strength and vitality from it. 
If they look fonvard, as they must, to share in the 
triumph when it comes, they must be ptepated to 
carry some of the burdens also. Their rutuic is 
after all intimately and irrevocably bound up with 
the future of lama. On India’s freedom depends 
their status, the protection of their interests, and the 
place they occupy la the world. How can they 
help ^ Fmancmly of course. Also by observing 
OUT national days, by using khaddar, by the display 
of our national fbg at Inman functions. Khaadat 
IS not an economic proposiuon m Mi^ya. It 
must cost mote than omer imported doth or silk. 
But It has become the symbol of out freedom 
struggle and of our association with the masses, 
and uiose who use it consciously show their alle- 
giance to both these ideals of ours, whidi are in 
effect one. And if they pay a little more, let them 
remember that the money largely goes to poor 
Indian spinners and weavers. 

All Indians could and should do this, whether 
they ate local born or not. For the local bom 
are as much children of India as others and Bidia’s 
freedom must be as dear to them. 

Their duty to Malaya is to live in friendship 
and fullest cooperation with the children of the soil, 
with the Chinese, and widi all others who hve here. 
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They must consider tlie interests of Malaya as tliek 
own, for Malaya has become tlieir land by birth 
or adoption, and must work for tlie progress of this 
country in every way. The people of the soil 
must feel that we come to cooperate with them and 
not to injure their interests in any way. If India 
is their first love demanding allegiance and sacrifice 
for her cause, Malaya is dear to them also ; and in- 
deed the very love of India should lead them to 
friendship witli these lands and their peoples with 
whom India has had such close contacts from the 
dawn of history, and whose interests are so nearly 
allied to hers. 

Lastly, tlieir duty to themselves. My first 
reaction here was not a" very favourable one. I 
found too many small Indian groups functioning 
separately. There was no conflict between these 
groups but nevertheless, they weakened the commu- 
nity. Strength requires a larger unity comprising 
all these groups, aU tliose who look to India as dieir 
co mm on motherland. Therefore the primary need 
for Indians is to build up this larger unit} organisa- 
tionally and to develop contacts — social, political, 
business — ^betv'een Indians from aU parts of our 
homeland. To the extent that they succeed in 
doing this will tliey be respected by others and have 
their voice heard in matters of importance. 

A larger number of Indians here belong to the 
labouring class and our future in iSIalaya is thus 
closely bound up with the future of Indian labour 
here. It is necessary tlierefore that middle class 
Indians should seek to serve the labouring masses 
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some extent. In our own schools there would 
be an important place for Hindustani, our national 
language, as well as for tlie mother tongue 
of the students. Such schools, I would suggest, 
should cater for aU Indians and should not be 
confined to one provincial or religious group. 
We do not want sectarianism in our education. 
Indeed if our schools arc good enough and attract 
non-Indians, I would welcome tliem. 

For the present when even good sdiools are 
lacking, to tliink in terms of colleges is premature. 
But obviously we cannot end the education of our 
children at tlie school stage. It surprises me how 
limited arc tlie facilities for Ifigher education in tlris 
country in spite of its wealth. There is not a single 
university and only one training college and one 
medical college. Some young men and women 
may go abroad for Iiigher studies — to India or 
foreign countries. But it is absurd to expect any 
considerable number to be in a position to go to 
otlicr countries. Thus in effect tlie people of tlie 
countr}% Indians as well as non-Indians, Iiave no 
opportunities to pursue tlieir studies further. 

Apart from general cultural education, tech- 
nical and scientific training is essential for a country 
with such large mineral and forest resources. Other- 
wise it can only remain, as it is largely at present, 
a producer of raw material, and not one that makes 
the manufactured article. For e::g)ert work it will 
alwa3'^s have to seek people from abroad. Tliis 
is a humiliating future for any country. 

This question of Ifigher and technical education 
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IS of course one for all ihe people of Malaya It 
IS not confined to Indians But Indians should 
think of It and should cooperate vitli otlter commu 
nines to remoae this strange and surprising lack, 
of the most essential condition of modem progress 
Something that 1 feel should be done almost 
immediately is for Indians to open public libraries 
and reading rooms, providing Indian neis’spapcrs, 
journals and books To begin uith, reading roorm 
should be opened, as these are not costly, and gra 
duailr Ubtaoes should be bm!t up around them 
I am told that some of the Indian Associations 
get neuspapers from Indu This is not enough 
The reading rooms should be open to the public, 
mdudiog non Induns, -urho should be invited to 
interest themselves m Indian affairs Such reading 
rooms and iibranes would go some way to keep 
the Indian populauon of Malaya in touch v,ivi 
current events m India 

There are, I beheve, some Indian-ou ned 
nevrspapers m Malaya uhich give Indian news 
Such newspapers arc desirable both m the Indian 
languages and m English New'spapcis ate the 
cars and voice of a community \Vithout them a 
commumty is deaf and dumb and consequently 
helpless and powerless Therefore, I hope that out 
countrymen uiU build up high class and secure 
neu spapers and journals 

I have recommended sttonglv that Indians 
here should take to khaddar \i.eatmg For this 
purpose khaddat depots should be opened -uhere 
good and reliable khadi can be obtained ■without 
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intermediate profiteering. The All-India Sp inn ers’ 
Association or its branches should be consulted 
about this. These kliaddar depots might also stock 
other Indian goods. 

These are some suggestions wliich I make for 
the consideration of my countrymen and country- 
women here. I would add tliat in all tliese matters 
we expect Indian women to take a prominent part. 
Ours is not just a men’s movement in India. 
Women have played and ate playing a brave and 
outstanding part in it. 

In ending tliis article I should like to remind 
aU my countr}'meh tliat if they wish to share in the 
honour and privilege of being India’s clnldren, 
tliey must be prepared to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties diat always accompany privileges. Wliere- 
ever in tliis wide world tliere goes an Indian, there 
also goes a bit of India witli liim, and he may not 
forget this or ignore it. By his actions India will 
be judged. He has it in his power to some extent 
to bring credit or discredit to liis countr}?-, honour 
or dishonour. Let liim keep tliis in mind always 
and let liim bear liimself witli dignity in good for- 
tune and ill fortune alike. India wants freedom 
and friendsliip with die world, and for that we 
labour; we are no humble suppliants for any body’s 
favour. We are no cidzens of a mean country, 
but of a noble land with a great past and, let us 
hope, with a greater future. That future beckons 
to all of us. Who win not answer diat call ? 


Jme 4, 1937 
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lound together as we are by the strong chain of 
ommon ideals and objectives. It was this great 
ause, which I represented to tliem, that brought 
hem in their tens of thousands to welcome me and 
vhich evoked that tremendous enthusiasm which 
ve have seen and felt. It is diis cause for which 
ve live and which we shall see triumph. But the 
welcome that I received came from others also, 
from the people of the countc}’-, tlie Malayans, and 
the people of China who live here in such large num- 
bers, and from the Ceylonese who are so near aldn 
to us. To diem all I am most grateful. From 
others I had every courtesy, from the press, 
from such government officials as I came in contact 
with, and from the police durin^, my meetings 
and processions. I wish to express my gratitude 
to them. 

I came here tired and I have had a strenuous 
time here, except for a brief spell of peace at Port 
Dickson. But this country and its generous and 
hospitable inhabitants have refreshed me and I 
go back rich in mind and fitter in body. This 
memory will endure for long and cheer me in die 
days to come. 

And so goodbye Malaya, or as I would prefer 
to have it, an revoir. 


Jnne4 , 1937 
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BACK HOME 

It IS good to come back home aftec sis weeks of 
continuous wandetmg, good to sec familiar sights, 
famiUat faces, to test for more than a day or txv'o 
m the same place Some have tlie wanderlusty 
and I have it myself m son^ measme, and I love 
to get out of the old tut and cross mountains and 
seas and make acquattiunce with new countries, 
new people And when one may not do this, 
as alas too often I may not, I give rein to my ima- 
gination and we take long and improbable journey 
and seek adventure in mstant countries. But the 
old rut calls us back and we return to the day’s 
routine 

So I was back from Burma and Malaya. There 
were numerous formidable files awaiting me, and 
a crowd of letters to answer, and questions and 
problems which a gtt..t orgamsation has conti- 
nually to face. Pressmen surrounded me — what 
had I say to this or that ^ Had I seen some state- 
ment or other ^ Was Congress going to form 
mimstnes ^ And so on mterramably. Fortunately 
I knew htde about these various statements and 
pronouncements and I felt some difficulty in re- 
adjustmg myself to the old world which I had 
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left but six weeks before. Before my eyes floated 
still the Shwe Dagon pagoda glistemng m ae 
^ning sunlight, Ld tlae palm trees swaymg m 

fttlkS'the letteis. A 
school has been raided 

many people. The Jute strike is o^er ^ S 

long on strike and are being ill-treated. ^ p 

ul of 4e detenu. ^ Congas 

been suspended protest „„„ittees 

have poured “■ Apf^! piovincial commit- 
against certam orders or mei p kisans 
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*e a- 

SSg IVurmemtet: of Congress c— es ? 
Miat fhould be the ^elatio^f^T Am I Sour 

of fhnctional repmsentation ? to 

in protesting against die cho trunk call 

contest a by-elecdon. A loi^ Couth India. Visi- 
on the telephone comesto ^Q^rl^^hile to say, 

tors, visitors with nothing „;.itor who is 
wasting time. An And aU the 

interestmg taking up tnor n in the air 

while the Shwe Dagon pagoda j^ng men 

• and the gem palace of Mandalay and laughing m 

and women in gay attire wandermg y- 
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A“note on Congress work in a 

romolaint from Bombay which takes up time. 
vSm aslSig me to vilit their districts or attend 

die Congress accept mimstries ^ 

will tire Working Commttee meet “ 

question ? Wise peope, to 
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The constitatiorLai deadlock that has arisen in 
India, immediately on the introduction of the ne™ 
Constitution, has brought home to many the 
real signiScance of that constitution more than anr 
amount of explanation and analysis. The Act 
may remain on the statute book yet arrhile and 
shadotr ministries function, backed by the British 
pO\rer. But all this is unreality, the liid of ghosts 
and spooks. The reality of today is British Im- 
penafem on the one side and Indian nationalism, 
as represented by the Congress, on the other. The 
Act has no place in the picture and so it is collapsing 
at the first touch. But hare to hasten this 
process at either end and so "cre must remember 
that the Federal part of it sdll raises its ugly head 
in the mists of the future. The Congress has direct- 
ed us to fight this Federal stracture and to prevent 
its introduction, for nothing is so bad in the Act 
as this Federal part. 

"What of the Princes ? \ve hear vague rumours 
of some agreeing and some doubting. These 
princes, or nearly all of them, have acted during 
the past years of nationai struggle as the dose allies 
of British Imnerialism. Consistendv they have been 
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unfriendlj to the national movement they 

going to registec another unfncndlj act by jom 
mg the Feiferation despite the unanimous oppo- 
smoa of political India to this structure ^ This 
•o ill be a grav e deasion for them and they vnil thus 
align thcmschcs even more than before m oppo- 
sition to the people of India Thctc is a gnat 
deal of talk of the independence of the States and of 
the spcaai treaues and the hkc But the thmg that 
IS gomg to count in the fomte is the treaty that the 
people of India make with odicis The Act uiU 
go inevitably with all its hundreds of sections and 
Its speoil pou-ecs and its Federation j\xid so I 
would ask the Princes to consider this matter 
from this point of \ leu and nor rush m where vnser 
people feat to tread 

■Sis' 3. ‘!»7 
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BOAIBING AND KIDNAPPING 
ON THE FRONTIER 

Less than two months ago tlie British Govern- 
ment addressed a, communication to the Spanish 
Government and the Insurgents in Spain asking 
both of them to refrain ftom bombing the civil 
population from the air. Tiris remonstrance was 
sent to both the warring groups in Spain, but as a 
matter of fact tlie immediate occasion for it was the 
bombing of some of the towns in the Basque 
coimtrv, largelp by German and Italian aeroplanes 
in the ser^dce of General Franco. For n^rly a 
year, ever since the outbreak of the insurrection 
in Spain and its invasion by foreign forces, the 
world has been sickened by accounts of the bar- 
barities perpetrated by the fascist-military clique 
in that unhappy country. Even so tire bombing 
of Guernica, an unfortified city, with incendiary 
bombs, the killing* thereby of 800 civilians, and 
the destruction of a large part of the city came as 
a terrible shock to tire peoples of tlie world. 

The British Government sent a pious note of 
protest and remonstrance; that is its cliief function 
now in foreign affairs. And yet, just then, that 
same British Government was indulging in bombing 
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from the air across the nonh west frontier of India 
It as a strange and significant coincidence demon 
stmting m a fiash the true nature and hypocrisy of 
modem imperialism 

Hotc does the thing that is monstrous and 
horrible tn Spam become justifiable m Indu or 
across her frontier^ Whateter the soolled 
jusafication might be, fnghtfulncss remams fright 
fulness, and there arc certam standards of con 
duct Xihich can ool\ be ignored and set aside at 
peril to the avihsation and culture srhich the xrorld 
has so pamfiUly built up through long years of 
tiasad All o\« the u-odd people realise this 
and raise their toios against ^s nexc barbansm 
of bombing of asnlians from the air But fesa«m 
and impenili<m, mn brothers, are impemous 
to this sndesptead opinion, arc xrhoUy insensitive 
to the suffering of innocent human bemgs and to 
the crash of civdisaiion and the collapse of much 
that hunnmtr cheoshes They carry on xnth 
theit bombs from the ait and destior or maim 
impartially man and uroroan, boy and girl, and the 
child at the breast 

But humamtv apart, let us esamme this 
bombing busmess across the Frontier The Gan 
gtess has condemned it, as e\ ery sensitive person 
needs must, and it has further condemned the 
real moti\ c force behind it, the so^alled Forvrard 
Policy at the Frontier V7c are told, hovrever, 
that the Baash Government mdvdgcd in tins 
bombmg m order to rescue and protect girls who 
had been kidnapped It is strange that cv’en the 
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kidn'ippin^ of girls should fit in Nvith tlic Fronucr 
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Nov- it is dear and beyond Pf ' 
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government that also dear to 
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Jpornant reasons of pobq* behind to ^ 
that poliq- in India has been fonder, 

For generations past It has ^ 

ostensibly ^ 4cthcr tliis failure 

worsening it. rn a desire not to 

is due to sheer incompetence or to a des^^^^ ^ 

solve the problem, so that i r ‘ ^ firon- 

constant irritant and an P^icusc fo p 

tier operations and their in ‘ . gyeia'body 

Indian politics, or to botlu Frontier has 

is agreed that British pohey on the Pronr 

been a complete failure. ^ ^ jg 

That is true on the face of it gid yet 

too simple a statement to “^’ ^°^eir imperial 

people are no fools, and m ^ tliev look 

policies they do not stop at tii looked at the 

far beyondit. In the old d>n^y toohg^ 

Tsar and his advancing empire, nu 
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has gone past reall, but the same fascination forces 
them to look at the wide flung So^ ict temtones 
which almost touch the frontlets of India 3h 
this area of Central Asia they see threats to their 
Indian Empire, to the routes to India, to dieir odd 
position In the great cases that loom ahead, 
the Indian frontier and the adjoming countries 
ma> weU have deasi\e unponance It is true that 
the Sotnet Union desires peace more ardently 
than any other countr} m the world It is also true 
that the SoMet Union has tried hard to make 
friends with England Yet the inherent antagonisms 
of the two systems teraamand may become cten 
more cMdent when crisis comes We ha%e seen 
how official England, even at the cost of minor 
interests and prestige, has indirectly aided the 
insurgents m Spam and supported the Naai policy 
m Europe The true kinship of imperjahsm with 
fasasm affected Batish foreign policy mote than 
many other considerations 

Thus the frontlet of India and the lands beyond 
It are regarded by the Government as a probable 
theatre of war, and all their policy is directed to 
strengthening themselves there for war purposes 
It is not a policy of paafication of and cooperation 
with the frontier tnbes It xs ultimately one of 
advancing and occupying more tctritoty so as to 
remove the theatre of war a little further away 
from their present base "nie military mind. 
Ignoring political and psychological factors, thinks 
only m terms of extending the bounds of an empire 
and thus making it safer &om attack As a matter 
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of fact tliis process often ends in weakening a 
countiA* or an empire. In India we have the mili- 
tan* mind at work even in the civilian departments, 
for the civilian considers himself, and righ^ i , 
as much a member of a foreign army of occupation 

as the soldier. „ i ct- a 

All this has led to the so-called Forward 

Policy’ at die fronder and because of dus every 
excuse is good enough to be utilized for a forv. ar 
move. It is with tliis background that we rnust 
consider recent events on and across the tronuer. 

This Forward Policy becomes an mtense pre- 
paration for war, for the great war that is prophesied 
for die not distant future. Apart from our oppo- 
sition and strong objecdon to this Forward o 
in itself, we have to oppose it as such a preparado 
for war. The Congress has declared itsetf against 
India’s participation in imperialist v ar an } 
declaration and policy we must stand, no 
quixotic reasons, but in the sohd and p^m 
interests of die people of India and their ee 
This Forward Policy has 
communal one. Just as the canker o co 
nalism, fostered by imperialism, j „ 

jures our public life and our struggle for , ’ 

so also die Forward Policy introduces a , j. 
at the fronder and creates .. the 

and her neighbours. The polic}' of ^ terrorise 
Frontier has been alternately to bribe an f„te- 

the frontier tribes. That is a foolish po ^ 

doomed to failure. That ccrtainl} can 
the policy of a free India towards 1 
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Congress has repeatedlv declared that it has no 
quarrel trhatsoeter 'anth our neighbours and that 
It desires to cultivate fcicndlj' and coSpentive 
relations \eith them Thus the Forward PoUg" 
of the British Go\emment comes mto direct con 
flict 'mth our intentions and creates new problems 
which mill be difficult of solution in the future 
We must try to pretent that happening as far as me 
can, and this makes it necessary for us to hold 
hard to these fundamental pnnciples of outs and not 
allow ourseKes to be swept away b\ anything else 
I am quite convinced that the trouble at the 
Frontier can be ended by a fnecdly approach on 
out part, if me mete free to make that approadi 
One man alone, Khan Abdul Ghaffat Khan, lo\ ed 
on cither side of the Frontier, could settle it, but 
under the British dispensation, he may not even 
enter his province But even apart from Khan 
Abdul Ghaffac Khan, I can say rnidi confidence 
that any approach by the Congress would meet 
mith success The chiefs of the frontier tnbes 
mould realise soon enough that our interests and 
theirs mete not in conflict and they mould coCperate 
miih us in putting an end to the scandal of kid 
nappings and raiding eiqjcdiuons They mould 
ttmse also that any other course than this mould 
imperil the freedom that thev have got, for Bntish 
unpenalism is determined to march further and 
further m pursuance of its Forward Policy They 
play into ^e hands of this impenahsm by giving 
It pretests for action, and thej create an uofnecdlv 
feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings 
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Te? US examine bdcEy the lecent ocam“cM 
on the Frontier. ^ Someone 
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and it is interesting to note 

which *e man who had mino- 

was ultimately sentenced, wa 

rity of the girl, she being )ust 

not a case Si forcible abduction “ 

various contradictory statemen , _ j.^jj^ary 

girl might have done under such e-xtraoidmarj 

circumstances. . , ^ ^nriprl there. 

Perhaps the incident naig . ijfe for 

But the Assembly elecuo^s ga incident 

the candidates made full use ?“ • , frontier 

had nothing to do nolle 

tribes. In Waziristan about diat ^ .^fat- 

had already starts; dus had n.^^^ 

ever with Ram Kuar s jjt for some 

acting a^inst the of communal 

pSSo”ns?'"d- » die® propaganda about 
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Ram Kuar’s case dutujg the election campaign, 
affected the Wazms also and this produced un 
fortunate results soon afKr the election was over 
Four Hindu girls were fotcibl7 kidnapped by some 
Waziris aided by local bad characters, presumabl) 
to avenge Ram Kuar This was followed later by 
many cases of dacoities 

AU this, as far as I can make out, is confined 
to Bannu district It is wortii noting that it was m 
this very district that Congress candidates fared 
badly during the Assembly elections Where Con 
gtess IS stronger no such thing has happened 
Comtnunalism and trouble go hand in hand 

These kidnappings and dacoities had t^o 
obvious consequences The small minotiQ’ of 
Hindus living in the rural areas aiere namralh 
terrified and confounded What frightened them 
most was the fact that, as a rule, their Muslim 
neighbours, who formed the large majority of the 
population did not help them or protect them 
Worse even than the actual occurrences were the 
rumours that were spread 

The <econd consequents was the advance of 
tlie Forward Polity It had ample excuse now 
Were they not going forward to punish those who 
kidnapped and committed dacoities on innocent 
and defenceless people^ And so, claiming to be 
protectors of the weak, they marched ahead to 
fulfil the plans of British Impetialism, and the) 
bombed right and left with goodwill, and left a 
track of rum and misery behind them 

It IS easy to understand the reaction of the 
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smaU minority of terrified Hindus. It is also easy 
to understand the anger of Ae hill ^ 

this ruin and deatli surrounding them and to som 
extent connected it x^ith the commu^ conttm ersy. 
Nevertlieless it was and is folly for bo* to o 

act in terms of communalism for 
of that larger policy of 

on regardless of human suffermg. 

in the Frontier province to siyport impe _ , 

its poliq^ is not only tlie height of folly 
ice but also to invite ruin for themse ves Thty 
cannot live and prosper m that except 

in cooperation neighbours 

ro°oktn wiile W, and 
dacoity take place almost before 
degrade themselves before tlie wo . *,;Rps to 
thf way of neighbours. For the 
associate themselves in anv w ay wi ' & 

and raiding is to discredit themselves and to 

imperil their freedom. _ of 

Our poHcy is clear. We 
the Forward Policy of Goverimient because th^ 
is a discredited policy, because it s r ' ‘ 

root of our struggle for freedom, _ec g^nn 

enemies of our friends, because 1 ‘ ^ pnPev. 

for war, and because it is an imp :p.'hni-nanit\'' 
We can never tolerate tlie barterity an - 

c£ bobbing &om *e f Serent ; Tt 

Frontier problem would be en and 

would be based on friendship ^ ^ an attempt 
respect for tlie freeom of otlier , 
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THE CONGRESS AND LA^UR AND 
PEASANT ORGANISATIONS 

Since my return from Burma and Malaya I 
have received many letters from ° 

mittees and Congressmen enquirmg about 
of Congressmen towards labour a.nd peasa g 
nisations. Should these organisadons be encou g- 
ed or not? And, if. so, what should ^ 

take, what relation, if any, should ^ 

the Congress? These problems have, arisen in 
many provinces and they require our serio . 

deration. Sometimes these problems ^ i 

personal, sometimes they are maiMy p • 
but behind them always there ^ 

In deaUng with the locd aspects of ^ 
we must inevitably consider these pe i . 
even personahties. But we must be clear 
principles and the real issues before v 

selves in the forest of local detail. xw cnrelv 

How has this problem arisen? 
just because of a few persons actmg m p 
way. but because of. the dynanucs f ■; 

Struggle in which we am. engaged.. c 

of our growth and the rising rnno-ress is 

masses. For that growth the Nationa g 

15 
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freedom A aass of that 

Ss """sfev 

™“ “tSis rf the cconomragtievMC^ ^ts 

masses that is the Lauons ate 

-r^e labour and peasan S ^j^bibues 
otheis The §,at e“''°‘“^.„t unless 

f°'“‘\“ *icmova to any '”8' ei comes to 

“'iSml&eedonma a^u^ „etlap ah^ 
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Tn inr countiT imdei alien domination the 

Congress lias today far and 

for freedom. The Congr ^-idespread 

aseay tlte most po^jM mass 

orgamsation in India , ^ x^-orkers and 

appeal arid mass suppo ^ influenced by it far 
peasants organisations. Other 

more than by their oil nclass^ g^^ 

orgamsations are not e „-v,;pvpd this mass 

Congress has political programme 

influence and support by its poiiuc^ F 5 

service and sacrifice ^ J economic orienta- 
to tlie masses and its i^creas g 

tion, v^hich is It is interesting 

tion and mass contacts. freedom 

Thus from the P°“l aspects, 

stiuggle, both m its l?°’p ' should be streng- 

it is essential tliat the Con^, Vi'eakens that 

thened. Everything that wea ’.^-orkers’ and 

struggle and ^'^^akens evg^^^ 

peasaiits ^°^^“^^^Sfhead^ay without Congress 
^t!\Tttr^s.non If diis fact that has 



n\« tte co™*'y’ 

“er‘"Ueed 

mx^m 

vfncre into something , tVie future 

a sea change into j^„ons about tn 

, ^s t p“e-n?.Vut — - pess 

i^ng facts 

must besting effectively to £ ^j^ent 

among the ms movement tthich 

and Chnsmn masses 
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fnkv, do not afFect this programme at all. \ye 

talk loosely sometimes of MusUm 

but this is not a communal tlhs 

Isluslims only. Our ndiers only in 

respect for hluslim and Hmdu ^ to 

nrdpr to draw the attention of our workers ro 
a™ng« the MusUm masses have we talked 

^SScSwithfc masses caa be of two kinds : 
direct contacts by means °f ^0^^®“^^“ “ 
village committees amon j^ peasants’ otga- 

nisadons. The "XTeond lernot 

^e & pic- « aU for ^re 

only be a corollary to the j i contacts 
has not got direct and ''J^^espread 
with the masses, it is bound 

more by the midche classes it 

to some extent from m develop. It must 
has been its consistent aim p o-^-^sman, and 
therefore be the aim of ^ ry & interests of 
more specially those w^ho y to develop these 
labour and the peasant^ a ^ members from 

direct contacts by enrollmg village com- 

the working classes and estabhshmg vu 

mittees. ^ ^ come kind 

The second kind of Congress with 

of organisational relation • fhnctional 

working class fof some time 

representation, has been jt involves a basic 

past and is still being discussed, itln^olv 
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committees have beea formed^ orgtSiSions are 

leading spints o£ ° is no difficulty 

prominent Congressme something 

k having *iscooperaao 0 . is the 

more in it titan this l“f ’ Son tliat 

demand for this cooperation and a reahsatio 

it is higlily _ gs on the importance 

Having laid so much stress on u i^^^ 

of bringing in workem and p^si ^^^ij-^bUity of 

Congress, let us or^^anisations. There 

having separate worl^^ d industrial 

can be no doubt Muat _,-p.bt to have, the 

workers and peasants ha\ , , | i ,^5 That is 

inherent right to orgamse tos^hes.^^^^^ 

in the nature of a There is no 

Congress has repeatedly re g has 

room for argurnent ‘nrased in theory at 

gone a step fhrtlier and encomageu, m 

least, the formation of such ' . ^g^rer than 

The case of industrid any 

that of the peasantry. gonie to the 

one interested in_ such Jabo bie 

conclusion that it is Ac ^ unions, 

workers to organise themselves mja 

and for others to *f^4able counterpart of 

union movement is the industry grows. 

modem industry; It musgr ^^^ contacts cannot 

The Congress v/ith all its ^ numerous 

£1.001100*13 a “d=““°S“'Sat arise can only 
workers’ problems and co prom the point 

be dealt ^i* by a mic nmon^ “““meat also 
of view of our larger t 
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the orgamsaaon of ^rotkers in trade unions is 
essential for such organised workers deselop 
strength and momentum and a high degree of 
political consciousness Therefore Congressmen 
should help in the organisation of trade umons, and 
help also, m so far as the} can, in the day to day 
struggles of the workecs There should be co 
operauon between the local Congress Committee 
and the trade unton The trade union is of course 
m no was w ithin the Congress orgarusation, noris 
It subject to official Coogicss control But it must 
recognise that m pohucal matters the lead of the 
Congress has to be followed and an\ other course 
will pIo^c injurious to the freedom struggle 
and even to the workers’ mo\cment In economic 
matters and those relating to workers' gucvaDCCS, 
the union can have whatever programme it chooses, 
even though this mav be m advance of the Congress 
programme Congressmen, m their indiv'idual 
capacities, can ancf should be members or friends 
of the union and as such will of course give it 
their advice But a Congress Committee as such 
should not tr> to control a trade union Recently 
a case came to ray notice when the Congress Com 
mittee tried to mteifere with the elections to the 
executiv e committee of a labour union This seems 
to me highlj undes rable It is unbecommg for a 
Congress Committee to do so and unfair to the 
umon It IS bound to lead to conflict or to the 
conversion of the union into something which is 
not essentially a labour umon Congressmen, 
of course, who have served the cause of labour. 
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tave over,’ riglit to take part in the affairs of the 

1 rvn PKactlv the same 

Transport 'and their orga- 

footmg as other ^dustr . 1 necessar^^ It is 

nisation m special unions ^ ^ functionally 
also desirable to organise particular 

those Avorkers in cities 7 ° . L allied, 

professions and rvhose . ^.^jas, ekko-rralas. 
such as tonga-walas, stone-breakers, 

mallahs (fishermen and the like, 

pettv clerks, P’^^^ss workers s^^^^ 

2\11 these should of course b ^g^bers, but they 
the Congress fold as and a functional 

have special problems of ’^^d self-reUance. 

organisation gives them t e g^^^ Congress 

It is easier for them later OQ 1 Congressmen 

Nvork. This of course P^ff^^r special organisa- 
are in intimkte touch need, 

tions and give them ever} jP dur sabhas in a 
MLxed labour umons „ades and 

city, consistmg of ^otkers There is no 

businesses are usually n common urge 

fiinctional unity amongst optical unity is 

to cooperation or action ; and if a pou 

desired the Congress is r die peasantr}’' 

The important f^p^rtant 

remains, and this “fy' “ peasantry I include 
of our problems. In tn r tenants, the 

“r^ngl td^Or£a.““"Th®e-same method of treat- 
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ment not applj to all these, there wjU be 
Variations But for the moment I am dealing reith 
the Congress approach to theic speaal orgomsations 
The Congress has fhUv tccogiuscd the right of 
the peasantry to orgamsc themseU cs and in theory 
the considerations I have advanced m favour of 
trade unions applv to them also But there is a 
difference It is relatively easv to organise facton 
■workers and the like , thev arc a closely knit group, 
working shoulder to shoulder and obv lously suffer 
jng from common disabilities It is far more 
difficult to organise the peasantry, loosely scattered 
and thinking almost alvravs m terms of the indi 
V idual and not of the group \Vc hav c cspenenced 
all these difficulties m die course of our Congress 
work, and thus we 6nd that xi hile Congress mflu 
ence ov ei the peasantry is v cry great, out otganisa 
tional strength among tliem is much less Tens 
of niiiiions look up to the Congress and own allcgi 
ance to it, but the actual membership is counted in 
hundreds of thousands onlr 

Where Congress Committees arc working 
effectiv ely in village areas an effccuv e kisan organ! 
sation in the same area •would largely ovmap 
There would be duplication of effort and waste 
of energy The Congress itself is usually considered 
by the peasantry as their ow n orgamsation, and that 
IS as It should be Thus •»€ find that m such areas 
separate kisan organisations have not groxen up, 
although the kisan movement as a part of the Con 
gress and more or less xstthm its fold, is sttong 
Where, however. Congress Committees arc not 
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fanctioning ^ peSant^°^S"-; 

bound to be filled sooner . P ^ 

nisations. The important fact to be ^ ^ 

is that there is thouc^h partly uncons- 

over India and a pow » do^something to get 
cious, desire on fi-'^oir Py which have become 
tid of their many .-11^ tliis is due to 

quite unbearable. dJre is tlie fact that 

econonuc conditions, ^ leadership of the 

the political movement, „„sciousness and made 
Congress, has raised mas ^sed to b^r 

them resent many ^.pi - i^^ve also had a 

sUendy hke dumb of organisation and 

glimmering of die efferti expectant and if 

united mass action. S Ip^ch dieir ears, some 
the Congress call does not reach^ ^ 

other will, and they hearts must ded 

call that will find ^cho m h ^ 
with their own suffermgs an 

of them. . c j today all manner of 

Because of dus we ^ anything to do 

strange people who have ne I 7 ^ of 

with the peasantry before, ^ uncouth 

economic programmes a gven political re- 
way to woo the j ■ discuss unctuously 

actionaries of die deepeg P ^ ,-an come 

agrarian programmes. reform wih 

of this, for far-reacl^g But diis attitude of 

come out of political , '^^nd blows, 

theirs shows us the wa)_ villages and to 

This wind is hloving ^ ^ poverty-stricken 

the mud huts where dwell our p - 
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peasantr), and it is Iikel\ to become a hutncane 
if relief does not come to them soon Mi our 
political problems and discussions are but the back 
ground for fl' outstanding and o\crvrhcIming 
problem of India — the land problem 

Tlie Oingress has realised this in a large 
measure, and m spite of its political preoccupations 
It has laid down an agranan programme This 
programme, though it docs not go to the root of 
the problem, is substantial and far reaching and 
undoubtediv tcould btmg relief to the pcasantrr 
So fat as I knou , agtanan ptogramracs drav.!! up 
bv peasant otgamsauons do not differ gtcatlv from 
this But the drauing up of a theoretical pro- 
gramme is not enough It must be gneu the fill 
lest publicit) among the peasant masses and the 
organisation must reach the Milage Funhci 
must draw up definite <chemes and proposals on 
the basis of this programme These proposals ^iH 
^ an m different parts of India as conditions differ 
It is the business of Protmcial Congress Com 
zmttces and Congress Assemble Parties to drau up 
these proposals It is true that we ma) not be in 
a position to gne effect to this full programme 
under present conditions But u c must be read) 
uith It, to the smallest detail, so that u hen the time 
comes we can go ahead coi^dentlj and with speed 
I ha\e pointed out diat present conditions m 
India and the \er5 dynamics of the situaoon are 
leading to the organisation of the peasanm The 
example of other countn^ pomts to tlie some 
conclusion Therefore it seems to me inevitable 
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tliat peasant ''j'' |s°nt organisation 

the Congress is itself latg . • P ^ jjj j function 
separate kisan sabhas and *e Uke " 
elfcctivelv AS “gamsaoons 

occasional P'Atfosir.s for ' ^^ts rvitli viUage 

grievances. ^“gr jeojt ^ develop 

folk aie weak, tlie of peasant orga- 

nisations, w^k or_ strong, ^ 

should be our *S„e “hould be no peasant 

We cannot say that mere s the 

organisations. That wo ^ wrong in 

declared Congress pohc} , conflict with that 

principle, and it would co ^ around 

living movement and ‘ hha should be 

us. .Nor can we say of the 

just a wing of tlie Congre^, • Congress, 

sabha being also a r ^mder those condi- 

That would be an absur ^ kisan sabha. 

tions it is hardly c question to place 

It seems to me also ot 4 ot}f as the 
peasant organisations m . q,. the Village 

All-India Spinners; testrictions wdll not 

Industries Association. ^^pocant organisations . 

stop the growth of separate p ■ outside the 

they will only result j^e°them look upon it 

pale of die Congress and make tn 

as a pardy hostile body. chould be no drought 
It is important that ^le injurious 

of tiy&lrj between ^ peasant organisation 

to both, more specially to “ h If large num- 
which is bound to be muc i 
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bers of peasants are direct members of the G>Dgtess 
and leading Congfessm'*n arc interested in the 
peasants’ gae\anccs, there will be no tn'alrp and la 
effect, though not otgamsauonalK . the peasant 
organisation \^ili be a Lind of ^ in^ of the Congress 

There arc of course difficulties in such \ague 
contacts and possibilities of friction These difficul 
ties are inherent in the stmation and ■wre ha^c to 
face them The more real our poliucs are, the 
more thev deal unth the problems of life and the 
many facets of a \ast and complex and dvnorruc 
motement, the more ue ha\c to face fresh prob- 
lems and adjust outsehes to chanmng situations 
For life Itself is complex and e\ erdunging Anr 
adMoe I may metodav on this or any other subject 
may not hold good some erne later for conditions 
mav change 

And then prinaples mav be good but it is not 
alxvays casv to applv them in practice Thus xve 
find today chat sometimes the kjsan sabha phtfoctn 
is used in opposition to the Congress Sometures 
pohtical or communal reactionaries try to do so, 
more often some Congressmen •nho do not ap- 
proic of the local Congress Committee or us office- 
bearers find tlie Usan sabha platform a comement 
place from u hicb to attack them A m ol Congress 
group thus may e^loit another otgamsation to 
gam power m the CMgTc«s itself Thus the Usan 
sabha sometimes becomes a temporary home for 
the recalatnnts of the Congress, or even tho«e 
against whom disapUnacy action has been taken bv 
Oingress Committees I ha\ e had reports of ki«an 
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coherences being ergemsed “t'rSe 

^es o£ a District P°'“f r^-es inten- 
same day;and at sai^ time^ 1^3 Conference 
tionaUy done to lorn it. I 

and attract some o ^ssions organised to 

further had reports P^Jences. of slogans 
interfere with Congress shouted there, 

offensive to . *= Congers Ijmg 
of Flag conflicts being ^5 , • , 1., 'biectionable and 
This kind of dung is 'foUy and tliis 

all Congressmen must °PP m- [q the interests 
exploitation of the ki^an ^^es not 

of particular groups ^ ^ ^^cept in so far as 

injure tlie Congress of tlie unso- 

it produces co^sion ^ peasantry. It tti- 

phisticated and stniple-nnnded ^P^ 
jures far more those ^ho , ® ^ the Flag and I 
I have previously 

want to repeat that committed, cannot 

National Flag, by Levance against tlie 

be tolerated. We have g honour it as 

Red Flag. For my J^^gt^uP-gle and sacrifices, 
the symbol of the wor ' pS it as a 

But it is grossly unfair to 

Hndof rivaloftheNationam hie 

Nor can we tolerat persons who 

Congress and offensive to the cause tliey 

indulge in them do course does not 

claim to have at heart. g policy is not to 

mean that criticisrn of g ^hticism is as the 
take place. Full organisations. 

breath of life to livmg and growing 
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All such incidents have a local significance and 
are usually connected -with local affiuts They 
should be dealt uith locally or, if necessary, refer 
ence can be made to the A I C C office When 
am Congressman indulges m persistent attacks 
on the Congress or in activity Mhich is definitely 
harmful to Congress work and prestige, his case 
should be constdcrcd separately and referred to the 
PCCoiAICC 

But w’e are concerned much more ’with the 
lar^r problem and we must not be led away from 
It bv local pecuhantics To face and soUe that 
problem w c must develop direct contacts with the 
peasantry I think also that we should develop 
and maintain friendlj and cooperative relations with 
peasant organisations and Congressmen should be- 
long to them in large numbers But we must 
a^o^d the development of any sense of rivalry 
between the two The principles we follow arc 
cleat enough but the human factor is equall> 
important, and if the latter functions properly, 
there should be a mmimura of trouble and friction 
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of mimstties had agitated the Congress for the past 
two years and a fiiiw dcasion had been repeatedlv 
postponed After the general elections had brought 
striking success to die Congress and the mauguta 
tion of the new ConsDtution was imminent, the 
decision could no longer be delayed The Ail 
India Congress Comminee therefore met for this 
purpose in Delhi in the third week of \farch 1957 
and finally decided to permit acceptance of office 
in the pro\inces where the Congress commanded a 
majontj in the legislature, but the} made this 
subject to a condiuon Ministries tierc only to 
be formed by Congressracn if the leader of the 
Coagress Patty in the protinaal legislature uas 
satisfied, and n as m a position to declare pubbeJ) , 
that the Goicmocwoidd not use his special powers 
of interference, or set aside the ad\ ice of ministers 
in regard to their constitutiot^ actiMties The All 
India Comcution, consisting of Congress members 
of the vaaous Provincial Assemblies and members 
of the All India Congress Committee, accepted this 
decision of the AH India Congress Committee 

In accordance with this direction the leaders 
of Coagress Parties who wem iniitcd by Governors 
to form nunistnes asked for the nccessaiyassur 
anccs, and these not having been gi%en, the leaders 
expressed (heir inability to undertake the formation 
of mimstnes 

The majonty patty havmg refused office, a 
deadlock ensued m th^e six pioMnces, and the 
Governors appointed ad interim mimstets who had 
no backmg m the l^slatuies The legislatures 
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themselves OT not su^wned.^^ ad-interim 

inevitably led to the impasse, 

ministries and a sharpe S foUoved many 

During the of tlie Congress 

statements vere issued on bc^a ^ defending 

as v-ell as of the British y each. The 

and justiB-ing tlie ^ i/legal and consti- 

controversy^vas often earned o^ die conflict v^ent 
tudonal terms but, in antagonism betiveen 

deeper and represent desire of the Indian 

British Imperiahsm assurances from 

people to be free. p^^.^,3 of inter- 

Govemors hot to use then spea ^ 

ference, the Congtess v . .Quid prevail even 
tion that tlie mimsters ad^rne ^ ^ p,ee 

as regards tliese ^ j-^ment vtitliin tlie hmits 

hand in the provmcial governmen 

of the Act. ^ rnitive povers and func- 

Tiie Governors of tliree kinds : 

tions, according to tlie Act, are 

(i) those to be exercised 

sole discretion ; Ids indi- 

(ii) those in which he is 

vidual j,mt act upon tlie advice 

(iii) tliose in which he must act p 

of his mimsters. Congress 

The assurances heman e of these 

referred to the first two olasse mimsters, 

the Governor need not e^e i decisions entirely 
if he so chooses, and can ^ class fall 

on his own responsibility. 
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certain obligations imposed upon the Go\craor m 
vrhich he must excicasc his individual judgment, 
but, before he does so, he is to consult his ministers 
Should the advice of Ac ministers not be acceptable 
to him he can disregard it The list of matters 
in vrhich the Goiemor is entitled to cxcrase his 
own judgment is fomudable and imposing, and it 
vi as an appreciation of this fact that led the Con- 
gress to ask. for assurances to avoid obscrucGon 
and contmuai deadlocks m die gov'cmment of the 
piov incc 

It was stated on behalf of the Bnnsh Govern 
meat that such assurances could not be given 
■nithout doing violence to the Act. The Congress 
leaders stated that, while thev were enurelp opposed 
to the \ci as a whole, ther did not contemplate 
amendments to the A« br demanding assurances 
5crch asftmiftces cotdei bi gfxca etca WKhm f^te 
terms of the \<x '’Xlicrc discrcuon was given to the 
Governor he could cettainip csero'e it m favour 
of the advice of the mmi'^ters, and he cxiuld give 
an assurance to this effect The Governor was 
nowhere prohibited bv the Att from csetasmg his 
discretion in accordance n jth his ministers' advice 

As the control ers) took a legal turn, as to 
vhether the assutai es demanded could or could 
not be given ua r the Act, Mahatma Gandhi, 
on behalf of the C ingress, proposed that the matter 
b“ referred to an impactial tnbimal for deasion 
This offer was not accepted bv die British Govern 
meat Ivor was recourse had to Section 510 of die 
\ct, which was framed cspeaallv to meet possible 
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difficulties during the transitional period. 

As the controversy proceeded there was a 
slight toning down by interpretations of tlie original 
demand for assurances on behalf of the Congress. 
The British Government also changed tlieir ground 
by slow degrees and finall}’- took up die position 
tiiat, tiiough a definite assurance in terms of the 
Congress resolution could not be given, the essence 
of Provincial Autonomy, as envisaged in die new 
Constitution, was die cooperation of the Governor 
with liis ministers. 

The position of the ad-interim ministries was 
becoming more and more difficult. They were 
highly unpopular and they had no sanction beliind 
diem except the will of die Governor. As diey 
could not face the legislature, the legislature was not 
summoned in spite of repeated demands from the 
elected members. Provincial Autonomy seemed to 
be reduced to a farce. It was obvious tiiat tiiese 
conditions could not last much longer as the legis- 
latures had to be summoned within six months 
and die budget had to be passed. It was this 
deepening crisis wliich led to the largest advance 
on the part of tiie British Government, but tliis 
advance was accompanied by a broad liint from the 
Viceroy tiiat if the Congress majorities persisted in 
their refusal to accept office, tiie Constitution would 
have to be suspended under section 93 of the Act 
in those provinces where the Congress commanded, 
a majority. 

It was to consider this situation that the 
Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
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^rcss met and on |uh 7th, 1957 it decided D> permit 
acceptance of cabinet responsibilities It declared 
that \tbtlc the declarations on l>clulf of the Bnush 
(jo\crnmtnt c'Jiibit a desire to make an approach 
to the Concrcss demand, ihcj fall short of the assur- 
mets askeo for m terms of the A I C C resolution 
It stated further that it was unable to subscribe 
to die doctrine of partnership p-opounded in the 
lorcsaid declarations, and tlui the proper descrip- 
tion of the existing fclaoonship bcl>t ten the British 
Ooaernmenr and the people of India is that of 
tvplojter and c\pioiictl, and hence thej base a 
dilfcrcm outlook upon almost c%eryjhjng of Mtal 
importance Ncscnhclcss the Committee felt that 
the situation created as a result of the circumstances 
md c\cnts tlut had occurred since the Conctess 
demand wis put focv.ard, v.arnntcd the wlicf 
that It will not be cas) for the Go%cmors to u«e 
thcit special powers Tlic Committee therefore 
rcsoKcd that ^ngtessmen be pcrrnittcd to accept 
office w here the) ma) be in\ itcd thereto But it 
added that it w ishcd to make it clear that office w as 
to be accepted and utilised foe the purpose of 
working in accordance with the lines laid down 
in the Cxingrcss clcaion manifesto and to further in 
c\cry wa) the Congress nohej of combating the 
new Aa on the one hand, and of prosecuting the 
constructive programme on the other 

Within a few da)s of tlus resolution of the 
Working Committee, the leaders of Congress 
Patties in the sit provinces were invited to form 
cabinets, and the) accepted the invitation The 
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constitutioaal foJmcdln'^^kdras, XJmted 

cabinets have nov^ Central Provinces and 

Provinces, Bombay, Behar, Central iro 


Orissa. 


^937 
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THE DECISION TO ACCEPT OFFICE 
I 

Soon after the conclusion of the Working 
Committee meeting, I asked by o\ct-cagcr 
pressmen for my opuuon on the Wotmg Commit- 
tee resolution on office acceptance I told them 
that I could not say anything about it as members 
of the Working Committee do not discuss its 
resolutions And ffien I added lightly ^t for a 
mcaibce of efte Comirtsttee a Ksolaaoa 

of the Comrructee must be tight For hun, so long 
as he contmued to be such a member, the Working 
Committee, like the king, could do no ^^nrong 
I feel, ho-wevet, that I cannot dispose of tins 
question in this light vem and that I should try to 
explain the sigmficancc of the resolution to my 
comrades of the Congress For tn o or three years 
now the subject of office acceptance has roused 
fierce controversy in die country and individuals 
and groups have debated it and clung stoutly to 
their respective views Those views remam much 
the same, but what lay bdund these views ^ Few, 
I suppose, objected to office acceptance on prmaple, 
and even those who ffiought m terms of revolu 
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“:ny 4/-- f "i:;rd”s 

involved a grave risk fo, a while 

^hl^'dnTst^^'rhey feared that the mmtive 

■ ■Working Comir.ittee to cmp ’ legislatures, 

more 7°* ‘^es tf ke remember that 

in contact with the masses. olnruvs and work 

and our objective mav even utilise 

to that end, the risk lessens and we ma> even 

the council chamber ^°J^^i7^Wr.rkine- Committee 
“° 3 fn^'t W^d^aTefle® dre opinion 
“^SrjoS^'of di congress today. Ttas optmon 
is in faToui of acceptance of office b« « 
more strongly and unan^ous y Consti- 

basic Congress poh(7 of office may 

tution and ending it. A p 
be a phase in om Assembly is 

Constitution and have a C vpsterdav- 

our main objective today as i jota accept- 

ceptance of office does not rn 7 ^ fight 

ance of ffie sIm ^““““““jadon by all means 

°^"e SSas 

emph“SSdrh»rrhsabrdrat.e 
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are not going to be partners and coSperators m the 
imperialist firm TTic gulf between the British 
Empire and us cannot bridged, our Mewpomts 
and objcccitxs are uttcriv different Thus it is nor 
to v.otk the Constitution m the normal wa) tliat 
tie go to the Assemblies or accept office It is to 
tf\ to prevent the rcdcration from materialising, 
and therebv to stuUif) the Constitution and prepare 
the ground for the Coostitucnt Assembh and 
independence It is further to strengthen the 
masses and herever possible, m the narrow sphere 
of the Constitution, to give some relief to them 
Let this be borne in nimd br ev ery Congressman 

The last three months and more Rave shown 
tliai the Congress was not eager for office and the 
spoils thereof Office tias ours even tvithout our 
asking for ic, if onlv we oauld reconcile outseh cs to 
the prospect We looked upon this question alu av s 
from the point of view of strengthening the people 
for the struggle for independence \Ve hesitated 
and tried to clear the waj for our work and weighed 
the advantages and disadvantages There can be 
no doubt that these three months have made the 
Congress position clearer and stronger, and if we 
accept office we do so for the longer purpose in 
view and we leave it when that purpose can be 
better sen ed otherwise 

The Working Committee resolution was mevit 
able under the arcumstances, and I trust that it will 
be loyally followed by all Congressmen But to 
be loyal to the spmt underlying it, we must carry 
on out work outside the legislatures with even 
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greater energja We must not tee s«se of 
perspective. Real streng for the struggles 

the legislatures, and much ^ significance 

ahead, comes from outside. 

of this resolution as of previous^ Iving new 

We have taken a if |e are 

responsibihties and sorn vigilant, we 

true to out objectives and are me^r g ^ 

shall overcome tliose risks ^ vit^ilance is the 

power from this step also. Eternal vi,i 

price of liberty. 

July 10, 1937 


n 

The tesoludoa of the 

giving permission to acccp 

quent formation of Cong . Many Congress- 

vinces has created a new si ’ ^f apprehension, 

men view this with a of^ this change, 

many others expect great g have swerved 

Both tliese reactions are jatota^ followed 

off to some extent from th p , . ^ fo treading 
for so long and a fcdmg o^hesl^on 

over strange ground fo^vrard to an easy 

unknown pitfalls, others have deemed it a 

march. Btt all of us. people 

privilege to serve our co accepted the 

through the and in accordance 

Working Con^ttee dec , organisation, kept 
with the traditions of our g 
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of this ne Concrcss has entail 

''■P'^ofTat olJl‘™SE'^ il offi“S= DO 

onagine mat ^ occupf “8“ i^a’ Th^T 

'’'“'Xt^folhsWv that S^a^V comrades 

^ho “ J^fmtghtj m those “j ^British 

^tam ‘'R=dSetied*^f„f’'P'et'Tm 

rounds mem , most'^ondei,'' 

tad«°f“r;*„sLmed the com 


Si^^iVthem “VSt^hat stta"B= *“ 

s^"^S«*;tr-rj“s 
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the decision to accept office 
And yet Tve have 

and strengdiening gut even that service 

their many burdens ^ ‘ masses, on their 

depend on the attimdeot i^teUigent ap- 

organised strength and on tnei 

predation of v^hat is l^PP £^J;fore to go to the 
It is incumbent has happened, 

masses and ex^am resolution must be read 

The Working J^rions £^y explained, 

out to them and all its imp rs this great 

They must ^^erstand tliat wb^^ conflict 

apparent change on the continues, and 

between imperialism ro us from them and 

in this conflict stmngth ^hose of our comrades 
not from high office. . deserve every 

who are in office today, arduous and 

help sympathy ft undertaken, 

responsible work they Yigilant and pres 

woik effectively if the g 

foiwiid the Congress d meetings for this 

I suggest therefore town and village, 

purpose hi held all over ,st v-hen 

on a particular day, -p^olution should be ma 
the Working Con^ttee coffliadety 

out and explained an4^^^g^e^s^ -vve sW 
greeting to the Cong ^dependence and 

pledge ourselves r our^people. ^n tha 

removal of the poverty ceremony should^ b 
day also the Flag August ist is a 

solemnly performed everyjhere.^ 

j cirmifirant day tor , vears 
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scd nv/a) , nnd 0 

ago 

should looh fQj 50 long aovcrn 

that every ^ Congress m the hag 
cooperated \ I trust that as an ^ g^^^ds 

It has '^^‘ifXeoodtvdl the hNery 

fSSsHS%S 

■t-jauonal Flag hostile to our p P 

srSisj:— if';; 

mean “y®*"®, ,,i w dominant „ly jn 

“'“y"'™? If atonld be 

ifs&xs-.-* 

altered 

July 20, 1937 
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SALAMES OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 

The advent of pubUc en^ants 

question of reducing sa hand, Congress 

a live issue. _We see, °^r of the salaaes 

ministers taking only a other hand, most 

of their predecessors , offices dravdng enor- 

other public servants m S vice-chancel- 

mous salaries. Even ^^sure tlieir love of 

lots and other academic ^jj^^unity by tlie ex- 
learning and sendee to r Punjab wo have 

orbitant salaries they go • r ^ew legislators 
seen the remarkable spectack of the^ J 

increasing their daily allov enough and yet 

The two pictures are stn^S difference, 

perhaps few persons degree but it is 

This difference 's big enough m Q S 
bigger stiff in kind. _ fundamental rights 

^^The Karachi ^^solutio^n g,vil 

laid down that : ^xpendi^e 
departments shall be large 7 ,, employed experts 
of the State, other than =ffSe “ certain figme, 
and the Uke, shall be pa“J *°’'|^ceed Rs. 5°° “ 
yhich should not ordinarily exce 

month.” j a , u, too is mote or less the 

It will be noted that Rs. 5 
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office an inoivi 
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*cre IS a stolen ^'“P' V, i? nid woiUis 

ss’“£$^2.«5S1s 


tetnis 

teiffis 
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must, f Uom^ 
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Probably this standard o£ me— n^ if ", 
rvould i= a . safer P^fJ^aiSog of o2r social 
involves big issues and co&dently point 

order. As a socialis 5 other difficulties. 

to die sociaUst solution * concerned with the 

But for the moment we a 

salaries of public servants ^ y* can, to 

The Congress wants, m is to 

apply this P^em to reasonable limits, 

say it wants to conditions, so as to 

more in keepmg between the official 

lessen the tremendous ga^ b 
and the man m the field, and t g ^o the 

as possible, of die . ^od odier services, 

masses in die form ‘c paying progressively 

Itwantstoendthe pracug o p y^g^P ^ 

more to the higber official . 
hold should not determine foe salary 
of the individual who ^ofs it.^^A^ 
would p^'tire more or present con- 

all services and all n„ variations must 

ditions this is not Possible and v ^ 

creep in. Still tiiere is no secretarj^, 

minister should be paid m some extent tliis 

simply because of his offiee- minister ffligbt 

may be occasionally necessaty fesDontibilities._ But 
have to shoulder addition P ^ minister 

the principle we wish to ^an his secretary 

has no business to be paid ^lote ^ Sd ^ 

simply because of hw office. other 

other offices also. This does maximum 

salaries should also approximate to tn 
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rs^^Br^o.-sr^oS-pu^o-^ 
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S^ttostMe-SOthatevetyooe nayP 
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"C fflCQ-t political 

in tlie culture o£ necessary.’ we 

aQd social changes will be necessar) 

shall at least tiy to ^ons. ^ .. 

favoured few and the uof shall 

As soon as oPP^^^Sg^es and allowances 
• -1 ^,fr>cHr»n 01 salaries tVl-lt 



sider me r^-no-ress nunisteib, s'^ 

ui consultation widi the g Karac^ 

might give effect to tire ^ P ^ti^t the 

tesoluto and put “measured by the 

wordi of a man or his work is 

salary he gets. 


July 24, 1937 
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1 

tave tod and ^ 

SSernttf has ““““P^been finng 
and high tetctotp ta« ^d 

diaiges cmioentlT debate has 

about A *“*’ f loon and acaderme n 

scholailT “J? down renKrei 

been dtagge passions hav p;bo have 

place and coj^^/“£ «ho*>“Sdf 17.30 with 

Inevitably, nian) Ijttie to 

‘Used *e ^fiXTot a 'angnaf 

‘*“'’v7have bSn chiefly tSose who 

sake, they have n oE cultnte, of 

nient oidets an die embodiment ol ^od 

love lang^^S® the nei^o^^ , -,f jtiean- 

mote, ■wondered at 
a'way from it- 
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nt Tceeo aWAV &OBi it oi ignore 

Andyet we coimo kej ^ ^^portaat one 

it, for the question of ‘l^cause of that cry of 
for us. It is not “nppttan b ^Q^gues ^ith 

the ignorant that India IS a bab ^5 

hun^eds and see, has singu- 

everyone \7ho looks ro . , ^ vast size, an 
lady fe^ langfages ““‘f other, Indte 
these are intirnately a^ed ^^d language 

has also one dominan „yers a vast area and 
rrhich. with its vari^/hloted million. Yet 
numbers its vouries } faced. . . 

the problem remains and has t because of 

Tt has to be faced for But that 

its communal and poUti , -yhe retd 

is a tempoiary Xt policy tee shah 

X/rXeSral m® edumuon and *e 


3rd a^Iopmenf of foe ^ 3;rve foe 

promote tlie unitj^ of ^ ^ 

rich diversity of ont ii*on of ^eat 

The question of lan^ g . , exactly uitee 

consequence for a y^jiting from Florence 

hundred years ago ^'t^^on it 

to a friend, emphasized dn ^^^^g^q^ence wbat 
to be considered of sm or what is 

language, pure or corrup , in speaking 

their customary degree of P ^try be m pa^ 

for let the words of a m P^ 

unhandsome and and w^t 

debased by wear and r.^ht indication, 
do they declare, but, by J ^n indolent, idly- 

inliabiiants of that country are an 
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t\ tz and ** n^Y icpicsent 

Tplao speav* *.,»»«iirtuic may 


paruculai conditions vri* printed 

W under modem wn be 

a loses Its of 1* ^e^ovrth 

?jLKoSog5“anac«slongt«sp.n 
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the question of 

in 

TJThat sWd be ^^^P^^wigress bas briefly 
regard to language ? 
but dearly and de^^^ ^ ^ culture, 

on Fundamental ^S^^^^V-,^„s^and of tbe different 
and script of tbe f^°^^%Totected.” Bf t^ 
linguistic areas shall ^ minority 

declaration fbe Congres - ^ ^ ^ider assmance. 
or linguistic group can r q ^ constitution. 

Further tbe Congress bas s e -while the 

as well as ia shoald 

common language o£ ^ be do”^ 

tani, tbe provincial langua^ , cannot be 

riheii cKpective areas. ^ desire to 

imposed by and catty on 

develop a common langua| , ^^ages vrould be 

our vrork in tbe proW ifrbey drd 

pious -wishes, ignored bj * ^^d the needs of 

not fit in yitb e^smg ^o^w far they 

tbe situation. We na\ 
fit in. 

IV 

<iTe no dialects 

Our great profundal J^^^^^etimes call tbem. 
or vernaculars as *e a rich 

They are ancient languages gj-gons, ea^ tted 

each spoken by m^y and culture and ideas 

up totricably uppet 

of the masses as ^^11 as °t educa 

is adomatic that the masses cux 
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tionally and cultural^ thiough the medium of 
then own language Thercfote it is inevitable 
that "^e lay stress on the provincial languages 
and carry on most of out work through them 
The use of any other language will result in isolating 
the educated few from the masses and of retarding 
the growth of the people Ever since the Congress 
took to the use of these prov incial languages m 
catr3mg on its work, uc developed contacts with 
the masses rapidl> and the strength and prestige 
of die Congr^ meteased all over the country 
The Congress message reached the most distant 
hamlet and the polmol consaousness of the masses 
grew Our $3 stem of education and public work 
must therefore be based on the provincial languages 

What are these language > Hindustani, of 
course, with its pttnapal aspects of Hmdi and Urdu, 
and Its various dialects Then there are Bengali, 
Marathi, and Gujrati, sister languages of Hindi 
and nearly allied to it In the South there arc 
Tamil, Tclugu Kannada and Mala)alam Be 
sides these diere are Oriya, Assamese and Smdhi, 
and Punjabi and Pushtu m tlie North West These 
dozen languages cover the whole of India, and of 
these, Hindustam has the widest range and also 
claims a certain all India character 

V 

Without infringing in the least on the domain 
of the provincial languages, we must have a com 
mon all India medium of communication Some 
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people imagine diat English might sen^'e as such, 
and to some extent English has sen’’ed as such for 
our upper classes and for ah-lhdia political pur- 
poses. But this is manifestly impossible if we think 
in terms of die masses. We cannot educate milli ons 
of people in a totally foreign tongue. English wili 
inevitably remain an important language for us be- 
cause of our past associations and because of its 
present importance in the world. It will be the 
principal medium for us to communicate with die 
outside world, diough I hope it will not be the only 
medium for tWs purpose. I think we should culti- 
vate other foreign languages also, sucli as French, 
German, Russian, Spanish, Italian, Chinese and 
Japanese. But English cannot develop into an 
aU-India language, Ibiown by millions. 

The only possible all-India language is Hindus- 
tani. Already it is spoken by a hundred and 
twenty millions and pardy understood by scores 
of millions of others. Even those who do not 
know it at aU at present can learn it far more easily 
than a foreign language. There are many common 
words in aU the languages of India, but what is far 
more important is the common cultural back- 
ground of these languages, the similarity of ideas 
and the many linguistic affinities. This makes it 
relatively easy for an Indian to learn another Indian 
language. 

VI 

What is Hindustani ? Vaguely we say that this 
word includes both Hindi and Urdu, as spoken 
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and as •written m the t^o saipts, and ^^e cii«Jca% our 
to strike a golden mean between the t^o, and 
call this idea of ours Hindustani Is tbiS just an 
idea with no reality for its basis, or is it sdnicthing 
more^ 

There ate many vatiations m Hindustani as 
spoken and written m various parts of northern 
and central India Numerous dialects have arisen 
But these arc the inc\ liable conset^uences of ^ant of 
education, and with mass education thesff dialects 
will tend to disappear and a certain standardisation 
will set in 

There is the question of sermt D^'^nagan 
and the Urdu saipt are uttetlv different ffoni cadi 
other and there is no possibility of cithcf of them 
assimilating the other Therefore wiselj, we have 
agreed that both should have full pla) This will be 
an additional burden on those vv^ have to learn 
both and it ■« ill encourage separaasm to sorne extent 
But We have to put up with these dtsa^' ittttagcs 
for any other course is not open to us Both the 
scripts arc part of the genius of our language and 
around them have gathered not only literatures 
peculiar to the scripts but also a wall of sentiment 
which IS solid and irremovable What the distant 
future wdl bring to us I do not know, but for the 
present both must remam 

The Latin script has l«cn advocated AS a solu 
tion of some of our Imgmstic difficulties It is 
certainly more efficient than either Hindi or Urdu 
from me point of view of rapid work In 
these days of the typc'vmtci and dupllcato^^ And 
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other mechaGical c^mot 

advantages over ^^“/‘^Butinspiteof&ese 

utilise fully these nevr devices. ^^^^^^test 

advantages I do not De^^nagan 

chance of tiie ^ of sentiment of course 

or Urdu. There is the the Latm 

strengthened even fflor by But 

script is associated for its rqection. 

there are more solid gr literatures, 

The scripts are I ^largely cut off from our 

x^idaout &em we would be largely 

old inheritance. however, to reform our 

!“P?? “ f.'Sf'SS'Ben Ji, Maiod'i and Gu,«o 


Minoi auu — , - v,p oo- very r 

scripts, each of ^ fo he easily possible to 
to Devanagari. It foese four languages, 

have a common devanagari, exactly 

This need not a sUght variation of it- 

as it is written script for 

The development of ^ co^ he a defines 

Sd'^STS'-g &e four languages n»c 

”“T 1: YJrsjJuirai'sfa 

Dravidian languages ° . common script/ot 

noAetn scrfe « s»aed dns might 

themselves. Tnose 

enlighten us on this point *3^ though 

\he Urdu script has ^'Jht be attempted, 
some slight SindH script which is 

It might easily absor 
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very similar to it 

Thus ve ought to have hter on tiro scripts 
the composite De\anagaa Bengali Marathi Gujrati, 
and the Urdu, and also, if necessary, a southern 
script No attempt must be made to suppress anv 
one of these, urdess dierc is a possibihtj by gsaeai 
agreement of those concerned to fit in southern 
languages ■with a northern script, \rhich is likely to 
be Hindi, or a shght vamtioa of it 

vn 

Let us consider Hindustani both as ■die mother 
tongue of the north and central India, and ai an 
all India language The two aspects are different 
and must be dealt mth separately 

Hindi and Urdu are the nvo mam aspects of 
this language ObMOuslv they ha%e the same 
basis, the same grammar die same fund of ordinary 
words to diaw upon They ate in fact the same 
basic language And yet the present differences 
are considembJf^ and one js sojo to draw its ms 
piration from Sanslvnt and the other to some e^ent 
from Persian To consider Hindi as the language 
of the Hindus and Urdu as that of the Muslims 
IS absurd Urdu, caxpt for its scapt, is of the 
very soil of India and has no place outside India 
It IS e%en today the home language of large num 
bers of Hmdus in the North 

The comingof 'Muslim rulers to India brought 
Persian as a court language and, to the end of the 
J<Ioghal period, Persian contmued to be so used 
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irxi-* — 

1 • and central 

The language of ^ tSoughout. Being a 

2 Sa coltilued to ^ t^°S^ber of Persian 
living language it ^ did 

^^ords; Gu]rati and A highly 

essentially Hindi developed round ^e Im- 

sianised form of r^W&dKekMa. The vord 

perial courts and Ae 

Urdu seems ^ ps of tlie Moghals, but 

hloghal period m ^ ^d almost synonymously 

it appears to Lnify even a variation 

witli Hindi. It did n ^^olt of 1857, Ur 
of Hindi._ I^gBt '^P/? ^ ^^d to script. As is 
meant Hindi, , wj Hindi poets have 

well known some of the^ foi sorne 

hluslims. Till this applied to the lan^ g 

time after the usual term app , script but 

r TBs “ o?hSj. 

to the Bngoege, *e togw gj caUed the 

who wrote m the Urdu s“'P 

language Hindi. of the nineteenm 

Vwaa in the second h^J^ Urdn began to 
century that the ^ from each other, 

signify something a reflex of th 

sISsm.grew. I'sobabty « ^ rted 

rising national consc stress on P 

the Hindus, who began J 3^ationahsm 

Hindi and the Devanagari script ^ ot 

for fliem inevitably at the Uus)^^ 

Hindu nationahsm. . ^ of nationahsm, _ 

slowly developed tBon began 

was Muslim ^^tionahsm, presence, 

sider Urdu as their own pamcui 



Bovetsy public office *““of sciipts 

SpSsm wm ^1* 

“* *1S EcpOT“‘ ?““a 

stop tws “'"1^ i^gcQt pcop'® nf Hindi and 

with It, and “^J^SfcoaMnonfcat^/”/^^ ody 

“ 'S,'^ «5 of 

find that he is 
political icactionary 

vin 
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.e.e »=ent and “toS dS 

Sevilbly *is intent *e *e t^ns 

Tte^oSlaf more than the towns o£ ce 

^■^ad this SnPg=|*l 

Urdu and Hindi.today--^du villages.^ 

towns and Hindi the S . towns, but 

So£ course spoken dso m&ejo^, _ 

almost entirely ^ nearer to each ote 

o£ bringing Urdu au^ vaster problem o£ brmg- 
thus becomes the ^ nearer to each oto 

ing the town and the eifidal ^ay 

Elety ’“'yj^ges change otganicaUy whe 

.IX 

While Hina and j “^’^.S’Se^, the 
speech do not differ >^'* 5 has giotco, 

between ae te^ ^^^Sp„dac^s » behave 

that some evd-mm^'lP® hondoubteayaeieai 
That is a foohsh finp , *o“g increasing 

sas”£.t£fe£f„sKs 

“S3; "iXS 



'WsSfiSJiS 

S,dUito.=f'''\|r|a^S ana 

xroken up expicssioi' to u ^ i es- 

sauggtog “ S new ° ^5 f« 

leaaing ^ocabulaiy ' F can 

piession T^= ^ jre concctncd, tm 

“ these tt"' “tootce Tht\““Sl and hence 

dra^ ^ r.,«d Persian m the of the 

uv the one case ordinary abstract 

f ilmSe' r^ce and cn«J S^T.oaenes, 

>"?“\”r:b™us enough 
*' "Se StSdTa* °^““df“^dUldu and 

sometimes it .-jrate languages alarm 

» *ere .s no ^usg 

feai IS *c new hfc 'Igoueh « 

tSe must -^dcome m ? ie mK 

tjnough bo* Kmnomty widening o ^^ 

Sd Sdu'^‘«? jsXs^^^ 


bo* “La%^= 

fHo.^^‘55BSi3S3- 
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' w/liv slio^d. cith.6^ 

„£ a modem language to be 

iealous o£liie oto . \ ^ happen if ^ e 

L rich as “ Urfu words 

KLwefeeltliattlieyd^not^^^^^ 

particular backgrou^ • die growth 

S Hindi ifluence each odier and 

The two will of each will grow. Bu 

the vocabulary and idea ^-^^ows wide °pen 

each must keep its door ^ ^o^d like 

for these words and absorb words 

Hindi and Urdu to ^ plages and make tiem 

and ideas from coin new words from 

their own. is abs^d to 

no aoubt m ^ «ant^^^^ 

Urdu must come ^are essentially 

they may wear Jes fWouring 

one language. o lesisted by ^o 

fication are too strong o ^^aespread desir 
We have nationahsm aud triumpb- But 

have a united India, and 

stronger than this is • te^change of ^ 

cations and transport and ^ 

revolutionary change g ^ot remam in 

and sodal spheres Je ^^^^nt of world change 
XTprrtducation, when it spreads to 
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masses, ^lU also inevitably producx standardisation 
and umficauon 


X 

We must not therefore look cs en upon the sepa 
rate dcaelopment of Hindi andUrdu vnth suspiaon 
The enthusiast for Urdu should welcome the 
new spirit that is animating Hindi and the lover of 
Hindi should eaually appreciate the labours of those 
who seek to aavance Urdu They may work to* 
day along parallel lines somewhat separate from each 
other, but the two will coalesce Nevertheless, 
though we tolerate willingly this easting separatism, 
we must help in the process of this um^aon On 
what must this um^ be based > Surely on die 
masses The masses must be the common factor bet 
ween Hindi and Urdu Most of our present troubles 
arc due to highly amfiaal hteraty languages cut off 
from the masses When writers wnte, who do 
they wnte for ^ E^cty wntcr must have, cons 
aously or sub<onsaously, an audience in his mind, 
whom he is seeking to infiucncc or convert to his 
vnewpoint Because of our vast ilhteiacy, that 
audience has unhappily b«n limited, but even so 
It is big enough and it will grow rapidly I am 
no expert m this matter but ray own impression is 
thattheaverage wnferm Hmdi or Urdu does nor 
seek to take adv antage of ev en the existing audience 
He thinks much more of the literary cotenes in 
which he mov es, and wntes for them m die language 
that thev have come to appreaate His voice 
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the mucli larger 
-ind his ^^'ord do j-gach this pubUc, 

■pubUc, and if tlwy .mpiising that Hindi 

liev ate not ™d'7'°°hhctediales ? Even out 
Urdn books Iwe tap the gt»t 

«-”"4ie; t:o generally use die 

lSg“a|IS£lheliteiai>' COtet«.^ ^ of 

®Oal viitets *=“ 0 °' jmd must deliberately 
a mass audience and clientele ao^ 

seek to write for thecn. _ lancnage, ^ 

callv in the simplification ^Constructions, 

s^ted and flowe^ P^rd^adence in a Imguage, 
^v'hich are always signs of g^-ength and power. 
;i give place to |om the nouon 

\ve have not Yft attainments are tfi® P 

that culture and literary ^.Q^ihly circles. I? 
ducts and accompammenK ^rr^ 

think in this "eTtr^ce to the fieaf 

circles and can fin Qulture today mu 
niinds of the masses. ^ .i^hich is one ot 

avvider mass baas, and dso hate 

the embodiment o 

that basis. i masses is not ii._ 

Tliis apptoadr to _es. It is ecg^T 

question of simple • inner content o , 

a matter of ideas and of die OT ^ ^akc 

teotds and phrases. lOTg ^ P'°“ows 

appeal to the masses “US a^a s°“^l 

of those masses, 7“* It must represent and 
their hopes and aspirau • xchole and n 

^or L life of ** /S’ ' Then only will it 

thatofasmalFgroupatthetop 
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ha%c Its toots in the soil and find sustenance from 
It 

This applies not only to Hindi and Urdu but 
to all out &dian languages I knov. that in all 
of them these ideas are finding utterance and they 
are loolong more and more toirards the masses 
This process must be accelerated and out ■wnters 
should deliberately aim at encouragmg it 

It is also desirable, I think, for our languages 
to cultivate concerts tcith foreign hteratures by 
means of translations of both the old classics and 
modern books This will put us in touch with 
cultural and literary and soaal movements m other 
countries and will strengthen out own languages 
by the mfosions of fresh ideas 

I imagine that probably Bengali of all Indian 
languages, has gone furthest m de\ eloping contacts 
^ith the masses Ijteraty Bengali is not some 
thing apart from and far remoaed from the life of 
the people of Bengal The genius of one man, 
Rabindia Nath Tagore, has bridged that gap bet 
ween the cultured few and the masses, and today 
his beautiful songs and poems are heard even in the 
humblest hut They have not only added to the 
wealth of Bengah htciaturc but enriched the life of 
the people of Bengal, and made of their language 
a powerful medium of the finest hteraty espres- 
sion in the simplest tetms We cannot produce 
geniuses for the asking but we can all learn from 
this and shape our own course accordingly In this 
connection I should also like to mention Gujtati 
I am told tliat Gandhiji*s simple ^nd powerful 
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, , ,„d T Ereat influence on modem 
language bes neu * » 

Gujrati writing- 

Let us now langATageT beanng in 

Hindustani as an all- 

imnd that it is no rival ^ | j^s encto-jclung 

^.gesandtoc. nyu«^ >« 

“S' M 

faUpLaV. 'X'o cannot ot COT 

one iLt'ning both scupB^^jt 

able burden for tl; • , j the person 
encourage both senpB and ‘ beween the 

r^he°'^*er&f- 

St 

Apart Hindustani nas - ^tively 

nance over India, Hnguage- ft is r 

advantages as an al - ‘ j^j^mar is ®^’^P^%:nipli^ 

easy to .''“'^„nts^acndets. Canwesmp ty 

for the confusion ot its „ 

. /- .1 
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*c MW togMBC infused w 1 th the 

Tteetp=ti"K^«"'“S a common 

^otld '““S-Wf tonshW'.'«“^&o The 

Smd«d“E0Bhsh end -a 

My ciiu Y)a.\c ’ Ur>1e cenius 

» T51o Scam.otbc.for*ewholeJ^ 

o?*Sf lengoe’sc « *ercompletely befoc 

-oM have to *tdn ^n 

H".f.-S-r 

a foieigit tongoe^ ^ Engteh should te 
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the ' - 

English. 


xn 


Can we “jS 

^r.A The srammat stiouiu jjot ao 

ble,’ almost noa-eEis^Qt, ^ 


...to"sic l^§uage.j^ffi 

*e Kpiession o£ ^“^^Jand 

a =KPP“| '““toulary mS''' ““ tbey ate 

chosen at todo«^„ but b=- 


a *PP“|J‘”“;,bnlatytfflght?“%=J"^^^ (b,y ate 

o7stiot choto - -XgSes. 

extraneous assis i j he the all-India 


t^on&on -- 
Hindustani can easdy do so. 
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knov-ing Basic Hindastmi oaljr can yet take 
part m the larger life of the nation 

I ha^e said previously that vre should not 
object to the development of Hindi ot Urdu sepa 
lately The nexv teords that come in from either 
<hrection mil cnridi our mhentance, if they are 
vital, living mards fotad on us by circumstances or 
coming up from the masses But the formation of 
artifiaal words with no teal sanction behind them 
has no such significance To a large extent we 
have to form artificial words to meet the growing 
needs of out political, economic, sacn&c and 
commercial life In the formation of sudi words we 
should try to a\oid duplication and separatism 
We should be bold enough, I think, to Im bodily 
foreign technical words, which hat e Income cu»ent 
com in many pacts of the world, and to adopt them 
as Hindustani words hideed I should h& ^em 
to be adopted by all the Indian languages This 
will make it easier for out people to read tedimcal 
and scientific wotks in various languages, Indian 
and foreign Any other course will lead to chaos 
and confusion m the mmd of the student who has 
to grapple w ith large numbers of tedimcal terms, 
and who often has to read important books in other 
languages An attempt to ha-se a separate and 
distmct saentific vocalralaty is to isolate and stultify 
our scientific growth and to put an intolerable 
burden on the teadier and taught alike The 
public life and affairs of the world are already 
dosely kmt together and form a smglc whole 
We should make it as easy as possible for out 
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people to tmtesteod 4cm Md take 
Ld fol foicigncts to -“dcisu 

Maw foteign ^-ords tviU tovc to 

be taken -in. but many teeW^ It .s 

be taken f”® tcdmical experts 

desirable *at Imwisw common use. 

should make a list r“ uniformity and ptc- 

Tliis will not onlj brmS ■ vagueness are 

cision, in mutter Ti * prevent the use 

highlv undesirable Our journahst 

absurd phrases and ' ^citing literally 
friends have a knack of much for the 

words and tlien tli^se loose ^vords 

meaning behind tli , produce confusion 

become current com ^ t.^TS^been translated some 
thought. ‘Trade o^^tly Hterol tronslauon 

bran*^t«P^”“ 

xni 

What should *“.]?j^fs'iue°'£ 
regard to language . courts and offices, 

question in regard to us ^ 

education. . of each province to 

S^agrsbS'^oSlyteco.ni-a.anddocu- 



BOKTEEs and 

nxcnts in “ “’StteHmdmtomsp^^^P'fMd n 
tiidn scnP'* „,ist be offieMlly k“ 5“ i^uit 

mg n “Pr ThVofSEeot the court nui „ 

upon him ‘ but it be done m 

ly use eidiei smph^ cteiythmg sho^u ^ 
cnfoice die ru'= * j *it is become 

'»* *e coutt ot office But 

SshfuSt-^^ 


- sho%5^r re im 

1 would go e st^ people belongmg 
J sufficient 1^^^ though 'h'T ^ demand 
euisuc gtoup , -oisuc area, they ^e £ot 

m a diffetent ^fj^eaal ptovision B^^ecould 
fiom the State ^sp i^g,^ge ^ws 

teaching them m*'rt ^^h students tong 

depend o^ “ contcnient centre, fthenum 
accessible _ educauon and, pet P ’ education 
apply to pt^J ^ b to ^““t^ctionuould 

^Se?eSos= mf “ ““If* o£ these 6““fio* 
»om'the’smm that theit pnmatc 
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should be run sSidS 

it .rill be possible to 

educatioc, I do ^ r pupils concerned and 

depend on °ils ^'Sdd of course have 

otlier factors. These p P o£ die linguistic 

to learn T^tigalh die 1 g S done m tl^ 

area they live m, but this js in^ ^ 

early secondary ^^§5 ^^‘ip^king provinces _ boA 
In the Jpts wiU be taught m the 

Devanagari and Urdu P choosing bet- 

schools, lie pupils t>t.ti H ^ one script 
we“ them. 

should be used b , ^ secondary stage.^_ 

should be ^ticourace ^ speaking P^^^ ^ — 

In the non-^dust^^^F^^^^ secondary 

Basic Hindustani sWd b per. 

stage, the script being lett to 

son concerned. . -on should be in die ■, 

University educauon^^^^^^ ^^.^er smpt) 
of the linguistic area, compulsory subjects. 

and a foreign language bems ^ schools 

— UTQinn need not app ) • • „ for teach- 


and a toreigu_.t..-&- o ^ ro tecniut.^ T ' t, 

Tliis complusion Provision fot , 

n-nA Viicrhet tcclioi^^ cou our clfl-ssical 

mg Sgn toff 8“ de iTom secondety schools 
Seuages should be fXompulsoiy. estcept 

*i subject should Xfpmpmtiou foe the 
for certain courses, or tor p r 
university stage. . . .. loncuages I have men 

Among die provinc^H langurs 

tioned Pushtu and Pm^' these, but how to 
education should be 8 j. j^en thiough them 
higher education can als 



i>*ovrrtis 

^ rnnsidetauon, as they 

these eteis 

xw 


made vinous 

1 hive. Vi* “ rrSv'l 

susg««“ =“l“r®Ss - 

fot 1 1® “° S-ltncss IS ^^livroan’s 

B* my 'O'? ‘“S “fproWem fcm i lsy»“ j 

and I cafl const detached outlo j _^§sing 

“'“-1“tTorc.srsw& 

td riv^I-Xh 

p- 


then o‘'‘^P^“wnh£candoccupaUons,N 
educauon to then gqmiibnum in the V 
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and budd anew ourselves 

But for foe and arrive at some 

to the question J to it. I have wtltten 

geneial agreement m . ,tte consideration of 

this essay with a v ■ > anvlc. If 'W® ? 

this problem aiscussed, the apph- 

the general principl . ^ be difficult. 

cation of to “P?S“to apply most of to 
We ate not m a posiuon W ptovmcial 

principles to^y m SP tesourc® and 

autonomy. we_ na^ variety of wa 5 tS. but 

out hands arc “<1 "P “ ^ principles into practice 

to the extent we can put our p r 

^ve should do so. general agreement m 

It may be that fo fstions 1 bf made, 
regard to some of the ? to ofoers. Let 

and some fosagreement m ^ g pomts fot 

us at least then be limited in number 

discussion and debate vm tely. 

and we can 'i* Sequent references to 

I might add tl" “4e of the province 

linguistic areas and the 
necessitate foat provmcial 
^ 7 ith such language areas. 
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crive below 

i~3 


To facilitate this consideration 

someofmymainsuggestiOTS ^ on 

I, Our public V orb SI language 

and State eduration should ^goold be 

of each linguistic area. 



ta* 

Pashm and spm^B te 

Hmi and «'^V"*P“S.1^°«fi^rnn$^t 

officially n=“^ 5(,npu EithM ^ ^ p„l,lic 

be isanci m M addicssmg a ^ „ supply 


officially I^^'scnpts EithM ^ ^ p„l,lic 


be ancourag^ (jjod, a“pta) ^^itwidbc 

n.sca^s5^p-to»-r(e>Se^^^^^ 

a"at°P‘i“ge ”c* modem ma'^Jsoibcd m 

>=.ptSi® dbe 

possible, and suited 
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soutliern scripts to Devan & ^ an attempt 

H that is not feaslb^^^ 

should be made to h^e ^ ^ Kannada and 
southern languages-Tamil, iei g , 

ISIalayalam. , , r to think in terms 

i. It is not possible tor us 

of the Latin script for “JJ 'f f^vSiages wUch that 
at least, in spite of™™ dts.hale wo saipts; 
script possesses. ™' ® ri_Bengali-Gu|ratl- 
ihe composite |;_Jhi- and, if necessary, 

Marathi; and the nnless rids can 

a script for the southern Mguag 

be approximated to j^di and Urdu in the 

a. The tendencjf for and develop 

Hindustani speaking are ^ith alarm, nor 

separately need no _ olaced in the develop- 

should any obstru^n b ^p natural 

ment of eiAer. ^Ins 1 „ato the 

as new ^nd °aore Jstms^^i^^ 

language. J°s^bound to be an adjustment 

the language. 5 and nationalism press in 

later on as Education wm brmg a 

this direction, and uniformity. 

measure of standar^sauon ^ language 

xo. We should lay 

(Hindi, Urdu, as ^^^^^"^^eaking in terms of Aem. 

looking to the masses and SP ^ g^ple 

Writers should and they should deal 

kaguage understood by tte 

with problems aftecting 
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the 

, ■.- .ue number ib 

1 be possible, . ,,,^ucuion m tne 

It may ^l,em secondar> edu^ students 

enough, to g xv-elb but a , ■ ^ the lan- 

tnothet tongue ^^ ^ compulsorv ^ub e^b 

^-illhave to aU , «« I, urns wtis 


mouicL ° Up as a compLEEON.* 

^^•Pl have to take, _ Ins in. 

non-H.ndusu» ;r;-^ 

should be tau^-. 


guagc - non-Hinaus--- ss^condars' 

^ U\ be the o and a foreign 

education vtU be an 

uinr^astani vsi ,icor\’ sub ects 


The meQiu-'^“ . or tne . 

^ U\ be the o and a foreign 

education vtU be ^^^^pt) an 

aiea. Hindustam „eed 

language ^ho^o . ^(jitjonal lang ^ a 

compUsioa °£ ^^“"technica couises 

not “f llignages Unguigej. 

knowledge o £01 ““'iitQ, * =^y be made 

16. a to , if-al languages, , ■ „ts should 
as well as schools but the ^ special 

S.r^e']ompidso^^^ |e a 'cin- 

in foteign es ffl>ght tad ^«men.s 

in other countries. 


July a5> ^937 



iotiak troops to china ^9^ 

participation of a declaration made 

^vas no grave issues involved, 

after full consideraHonottoc^g^^^ Congress 

By that declarauon ‘ . helplessly to a state 

sLds. Tire ^f/^fie^SplSsh surnggle has 

of continuous coufhcL ^ ^ sign of 

continued over M eat ^ the 

its ending. declaration, but vith 

modem war’; and death to thousands 

Bombs bringing yyars begm but do 

may last, it is ^J^,ead and consume odier 

not end easily, world prospect before us 

countries. Tins is madonal conEagrataon 

andthepossibihtyofanmtem ^hall 

threatens to ^ P nS surely as camp 

we face diis cnsis of °\^tain, being ordered 
followers of presence her interests 

about to fight her batdes^ P^.^ provmcial 

In our P"<'°'''^P^X"estic problems, grave 
governments and f t£s mighty thing 

Is they are, we may ^^“orge^^ ^pset m 

that overshadows ^^.emes and pl^g- 

one great sweep, ah ^ j^aia, as before all 

That is the major ^ion as to how to face 

other countries, ^dm< and it 

it the people of India v Congressmen mus 

their wishes drat must count. h to mvite 

be vigilant to dus end; not 

India must J 

despatch of troops to Chm . 
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U i^rnblem o£ Indians 
For some TJ“®,^,s%een tefoi'> the eovm^^ 

by the Colomal 0®“ ^„3h “f " o<=x 

aU their might- and they did not loo 
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Xand! « |-3"“Sn I 

soUdatiqr “femphatic exp.»“‘?‘' ,“ port 

iSCe&SsfrZaSS!“B-‘^1 
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adian interesm and a br| Imperial 

St and the Co^n^S ®“ '6**“” 

,£ Indian interests, ana 

^ith minor variations. 



act®. 

^9"* I J„ns in Zanzibn and 

of that ogte josistoncc as-^ ^ peaceful 

campaign of P catiyu'S i„nt2i5N 
upon the gopk o “^L'Xp^sUd *= 

'r‘“* ^SnS abroad in *» '’°" ° Me has 
aceied lounn itu j j Omee onu ^ 

s«;^rsSb?r.td|3S:”s 

doaenioncipiJ^^ In'P“=''v But it is 


“hiSiittsVtJ'SSSTnekaed^^^ 

pnsmgto 6° should baNC eminent m 

Lintial helped *= Goae^^^^^ 

“=i! 

!!..„„ Ttaush impet 
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cost of Indian interests. 

It is utterly m'ong to say diat our struggle in 
Zanzibar is to protect Indian vested interests as 
against the interests of the people of the country. 
The Congress holds by the principle tliat in every 
country tiie interests of the people of tiiat country 
must be dominant and must have first considera- 
tion. We apply tliat principle to India and tlierefore 
v?’e cannot tolerate any foreign interests imposing 
their will on us. We apply it to other countries also, 
and we would willingly put an end to Indian 
interests there if they conflict with those of the 
people of the country. But we are not prepared 
to submit to, and we shall fight, any attempt to 
injure Indian interests for the advancement of 
British Imperialism. In Zanzibar, it is tills im- 
perialism that is functioning and it is in its interests 
that the changes have been made. An anti-Indian 
clove monopoly has been established to enrich the 
British monopolist at the expense of the Indian 
small trader. The Zanzibar Distillery, which is an 
imperialist British concern, is in a position to buy 
from the monopolist Association clove stems at 
half the rate that would otherwise have been obtain- 
able in a free foreign market. 

Secondly, it is notorious that Britain’s colonial 
administration, as that of India, is exceedingly 
expensive, extravagant and top-heavy. To keep 
this running and to find money for it, the people 
are heavily taxed. The burden falls especially on 
the poor. In many African colonies the iniquitous 
‘hut-tax’ or a ‘poll-tax’ is imposed on the poorest 
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to enable the administtation to pay hea%7 sakues 
and allo'tt'ances to its officials, 'who are usually 
Britishers Sir Gco^c ^^axv^dl, a distinguished 
public ser\ant of ^lalaya, has recently pointed out 
the scandal of these c^nsn c and o'v er staffed ad- 
ministrations run at the cost of mipovcnshmg the 
already poor and of stinting the barest expenditure 
on public u otks, pubbe health, education and other 
essential public serxnces He gives many startling 
figures from Malaya and Africa One colony uath 
a total population of 5001 (men, uromen and 
children) mamtams a hcaady paid Go%emor and 
Commander m Chief and a numerous staff of 
officials But v.*e need not cross the seas for sudi 
instances, ^e ha\e rcimrlablc examples m our 
ovn country 

Zanzibar has put up u*ith such an expcnsttc 
o\ct staffed British admimstiation Like Tops}, 
It “grovred,” fattening on the prospen^ of the 
dove trade ■which had been built up by Indian 
industry Et er> ^om penod •was taken ads’antage 
of to add to the number or emoluments of the army 
of administrators nicn came the slump and it "was 
not so easy for the unhappy country to shoulder 
this hea\7 burden Instead of reduong the number 
of big offiaals and the amounts paid to them m 
salaries and allowances, and thus makmg the ad 
ministiauon fit in to some extentw ith the necessities 
and realities, fresh sources of re\ enue, not for public 
works or education, but to keep the administration 
ru nnin g m the old ■way, ■were anxiously sought after 
Further taxation ■was out of the question And so 
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this device of collaring the profits of the dove 
trade and running the administration vith tlieir 
hdp. These profits, vhich would have been spread 
out over a large number of traders, were diverted, 
by tlie creation of a monopoly, to the administrative 
machine as well as to British imperialist concerns. 
Recently, a new burden has been undertaken by the 
Zanzibar Government for the honour and glory 
of British Imperialism. The recurring cost of a 
Naval Coastal Defence Unit, or part of tlie cost, 
will fall on Zanzibar. 

Thirdly, the political rule of the British over the 
colonies is perpetuated by tliis strategy of creating 
conflict on other issues and of diverting tire atten- 
tion of the Arab and African inliabitants from the 
fundamental anti-imperialist issue. Anti-Indian 
feelings are sought to be raised and the real im- 
perialist exploiter hides behind this screen and 
carries on merrily with his work of exploitation. 

This clove monopoly, it is obvious, has little 
to do witli the interests of the African and Arab 
growers of clove. The monopoly is bound to hurt 
them in the long run. A monopoly by an inde- 
pendent national State might have some trirtue in it; 
a monopoly by a socialist State would inevitably 
benefit the growers as they would be the owners 
and beneficiaries of the monopoly. But a monopoly 
by an Imperialist Government in a subject colonial 
country can only benefit that Government and the 
Imperialism it represents. 

The issue is thus quite clear for all who wish 
to understand it. The Zanzibar Indians are the 
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■V ictims of Bnu«h impenahst policr, and their cause 
IS the cau<te of all ^ us in India For us it is a 
national question of gm c import and no communal 
considerations aSea it Yet it is interesting to 
remember that the Indian merchants m Zanzibar, 
xeho are suffering from this nertr legislation and ate 
fighting against it, arc Jkluslims Some of the 
Muslim members of the Central Assemblr trho have 
constituted themselves the guardians of Muslim 
mtere^ts, and trho v'oted reccntlv tnth the Govern- 
ment and against the mtcrcsts of Zanzibar Indian 
MusUms, might vreU ponder over this fact 

'Hie problem has a larger significance for it 
affects all Indians ov'erseas as vrell as the national 
status of Indio. India cannot tolerate the hunulio- 
non and mjurr of her duldicn abroad, and vrhen 
they call to us for succour, can vre remain silent’ 
Wherever they Ine or carrr on business, they are 
subjcrted to ignominr and discrunination, and 
constant conflicts anse Todav vre cannot give 
them adequate and direct aid, but the tune will 
come when the long arm of India wiU readi them 
and will be strong enough to protea them. But 
even today wc are not so weak as to watch help- 
lessly the rum of our countrymen 

The result of this brave resistance of Zanzibar 
Indians will hav e far readung consequences. If 
they win, they wiU inctea'sc the satus of Indn 
abroad and all out countrymen overseas will be 
stronger to face the difficulties that encompass them 
If they lose, it is not they only that lose, but India 
loses, and all her children abroad, wherever th^ 
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aod feeliflg and action to the people of that country 
Even despots bow to popular 'mII, but not so the 
Government of India under the new Constitution 
The gap that separates the people of India from the 
Bntish Government is unmeasurable and unbridg 
able Perhap even this tragedy that is being enacted 
before out eyes has served a good purpose if it 
makes us realise the true nature of this gap and of 
the illusion of power that the new Constitution is 
supposed to give us 

The Provincial Governments, •uhose prisoners 
ate m the Andamans, are powerless m the matter 
Many of them, it is well known, have asked for the 
tepatiiation of these pnsoncR But they ask in 
vain This raises important consututional issues, 
but more important tlun this is the human issue, 
oveendmg political barriers The humanity of 
India has been outraged and the Biitish Government 
have dared to treat it as of no consequence But 
India w ill remember this challenge and v lU give her 
answer 


Aii^ist 29, 1957 
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masses We have to act simultaneously on this 
double front 

If vft ate to achieve any success in this great 
enterprise, ue must keep faith xvith our people, 
be frank u ith them, take them into our confidence, 
and tell them our difficulties and what ue can hope 
to achic\c and what we cannot, till greater power 
comes to us Wc must examine the pnnaples on 
which we stand, the anclior which holds us, for to 
forget them is to cast oursehes adrift on a sea 
of pettiness and ttitial detad, with no lighthouse 
to guide us on out path \Vc dare not grow 
complacent 


U 

AH our activities must therefore be guided 
bj the objecavc of Indian independence No 
Oingccssmin, whether he is a Mimstcr or a village 
worker, can afford to forget this for then he will 
Jose the light perspective which is cssentialfor aU 
of us To achieve this mdcpendencc we have to 
get rid of the new Consatution, and so the Minister 
who functions under this very Constitution, wnll 
always think in terms of replacing this by another, 
framed by the Indian people, through a donstirucnt 
Assemblj That thought; though it might not 
materiahse in action for some time, should govern 
his outlook The next major step in that direction 
will come when the attempt is made to thrust 
Federation on us agamst our declared will That 
attempt has to be combated, in the Assembhes as 
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IV 

A number of political prisoners, convicted for 
violent activities, have recently been released by the 
Congress Ministries after long terms in prison. They 
have been welcomed by the public and by Congress- 
men, and we have been asked if this welcome did 
not signify an approval of violence. That question 
reveals an ignorance of pubhc psychology and of 
the minds of Congressmen. The public and Con- 
gressmen alike welcomed tliem because of tlie 
mantle of long suffering tliat they bore. How many 
of them had spent their entire youth in prison, how 
many had faced deatli without flinching ? They 
had erred and pursued a wrong path, tliey had fol- 
lowed a policy injurious to the very cause they 
sought to serve, but diey had paid for it in pain 
and torment and by long years in solitary cells. 
They had come to realise that the old policy of 
theirs was utterly wrong. And so the public wel- 
comed them and friendly faces greeted them wher- 
ever they went. Has this not got a lesson for 
governments who imagine that by suppressing a 
number of individuals tliey solve a problem? 
They succeed thereby in intensifying that very 
problem, and public sympathy, which might well - 
have been against the individual’s deeds, turns 
to him because of his suffering. 

The problem of the political prisoners in the 
Andamans is with us today and we see the amazing 
folly of Government in pursuing a policy which is 
creating a frenzy of excitement among die public. 
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this task courageouslv and not be afraad of ■vested 
interests and those T\ho would obstruct us The 
real measure of the success of Qingtess Minismes 
will be the change in the agrarian laws that they 
bring about and the relief they gi\ e to the peasantry 
Tttis change m the laus wiU come from the Legis 
laturc but the ^^ue of that diange will be enhanced 
if the Congress members of the Legislatures keep 
m close toudi with their oansotucnacs and inform 
the peasantrj of theic wlicies Congress parties m 
the legislatures should also keep m touch with 
Congicss Committees and with public opinion 
geneiall) By this frank approach mey will get the 
mendiv cooperation of the public and will be in 
touch with realmes of the situation The masses 
■will thus also be trained and disciplined in the 
democratic method 

A change in the land laivs wiU bring some 
relief to our peasantry, but our objective is a much 
bigger one and for that the pte requisite is the 
development of the organised strength of the 
peasantry Only by their own strength can ther 
ultimately progress or resist the inroads that v ested 
mterests might make on them A boon given 
from above to a weak peasantry may be taken awwy 
later, and even a good law may Ivave hede value 
because it cannot be enforced The proper organi 
sation of the peasants in Congress Committees in 
villages thus becomes essential 
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VI 

In regard to the industrial workers, tlie Cong- 
ress has not so far developed a detailed programme 
because tlie agrarian situation donrinates tlie Indian 
scene. Some important principles have however 
been laid down in the Karaclii resolution and in 
the Election Manifesto. Labour’s right to form 
unions and to strike has been recognised and 
the principle of the Living Wage approved of. 
The policy recendy outlined by the Bombay 
Government in respect of industrial workers has 
die general approval of die Working Committee. 
Tliis policy is by no means a final poliq" or an 
ideal one. But it represents what can be attempted 
and done under present condidons and widiin a 
relatively short period of time. I have no doubt 
that if tliis programme is given effect to, it will 
bring relief to labour and, what is even more 
important, give it organisational strength. The 
very basis of this programme and policy is die 
strengdiening of workers’ organisations. The 
Bombay Government declare, in tiieir statement 
on Labour Policy, diat “diey are convinced diat 
no legislative programme can be a substitute for 
the organised strengdi of the working class, and till 
organisations of workers, run on genuine trade 
union lines, grow up, in die various fields of 
employment, no lasting good can accrue. Govern- 
ment are dierefore anxious to assist in removing 
real hindrances in die way of the growth of the 
organisation and to promote collective bargaining 
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That achie\ cment uil! come, not through Mimstncs, 
but through the organised strength of the Indun 
people acting through the Congress When that 
achievement comes in fuU measures the Gingrtss 
might uell cease to cacist Its task vriU be done 
But till then it is the emblem of out strength and 
unin and national purpose, and must strengthen 
It in evetj vny That strength comes from daj* 
to day servnee of the masses and bj developing 
their inmativc and habits of demoenue discussion 

It IS patent that for a Congress Gjcnmittce to 
condemn a Congress Mimsti) is both improper and 
absurd It is as if one (ingress Committee con 
demned another Tlie hlimstnes, being the cra- 
tion of the Congress, can be coded at any time by 
the Congress If they are not good enough, let 
us end them or mend mem If n e are not prepared 
to do so, then let us put up Mith them Therefore 
condemnation is out of the question If urn think 
at any tune that they ought to go, then u e should 
take the proper steps under our constitution to 
bring this about 

On the other hand, for Congress Committees 
and Congressmen to become sdent and tonguc*ticd 
spectators of the doings of Congress Gov emments 
uould be equally absurd Vital subjects, like the 
agrauzn problem, utJI be considered by the Lcgis 
latutcs, and all of us arc, or should be, mtercsted 
in these Congress Committees have every right 
to discuss them and send thetr suggesuons and 
recommendauons and popular demands to the 
Provinaal Congress Committee concerned That 
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course should prove helpful both to the legislature 
and the P. C. C. Friendly criticism or suggestion 
should always be welcome ; it is the friendliness 
and mode of approach that matter. Any attempt 
to embarrass the Congress Ministries and put diffi- 
culties in their way will end in embarrassing our- 
selves. We are aU soldiers in tlie same cause, com- 
rades in the same great enterprise, and whether we 
are Ministers or village workers, we should deal 
with each other in a spirit of cooperation with a 
desire to help and not to liinder. But we have to be 
vigilant also and ever alert, and not permit com- 
placency to creep in, deadening our public activities 
and gradually crusliing tlie spirit of our movement. 
It is that spirit that counts and the public activity 
tliat results from it, for only that can supply the 
driving force to carry us forward to our goal, and 
only on that can we base a structure of democratic 
freedom. The small gains that may come to us 
will be of little consequence if they come at tlie cost 
of tliat spirit. 

We aim at national independence and a demo- 
cratic State. Democracy is freedom but it is also 
discipline, and we must therefore develop both 
the freedom and the discipline of democracy among 
our people. 

August 50, 1937 


